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MW RS Sa RISTOL 
(kin els Ne) - and Hamp- 
A\ ton were to 

\ i meet. It was the 

y\ last big game of 

‘ the year. The 

\ West, as well as 


the East, was in- 
tensely interested in the match. It 
cannot exactly be said that the playing 
of this. game affected in any way 
the stock markets. One thing, how- 
ever, it did affect, and that was the 
sleep of the twenty-two stalwart 
warriors who were to give battle on 
the field. It disturbed all Bristol, for 
the reason that the game was to be 
played there. 

Bristol men, after their splendid 
showing against Kingston, were confi- 
dent of victory. They rallied around 
their team and backed it with big sums 
of money. Down at Hampton * hard 
luck stories” were continually going to 
press. Edition after edition was run 
off, and Bristol coaches only shook 
their heads and smiled intelligently. 
Under such oppressive conditions, one 
would naturally think that Hampton 
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money would be an “ unknown quan- 
tity’’; but strangely enough this 
was not the case. Already Hamptcn 


* men stood shoulder to shoulder, and 


were ready to stake their last six- 
pence on their eleven. Such an air 
of confidence was extremely pleasing 
to the public, and awakened an 
uncommon amount of interest in the 
approaching struggle. 

There is a big difference betwcen 
playing football on paper and on turf— 
in fact the difference is as great as 
fighting a battle in your tent, on checker 
boards witha lot of wooden men, and on 
an open and “ broken up field” with a 
lot of green volunteers. The campaigns 
against the Boers and the Filipinos 
will furnish the Anglo-Saxon race sufh- 
cient proof of this. Scientists, schooled 
in football tactics, will tell you that a 
team’s play will be quite as variable as 
the seasons of the year. Good coaches 
and trainers, who are put down as the 
wise men of the East, will never make 
predictions. They always do their work 
well, and if they happen to have any 
opinion as to the outcome of any game, 
they always keep that opinion bottled 
up with a cork that fits snugly. This is 
good generalship. It is more. It is 
statesmanlike, and shows good breeding. 
But with the student body it is entirely 
different. Opinions will be freely given, 
and, in the course of events, there will 
always be somebody taxed. This must 
be, because college men would go stale 
if they could not air their ideas. 

It was late Friday afternoon. Before 
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a big grate fire in their club house sat 
Stub Simpson and some six or seven 
of his companions. The men had evi- 
dently congregated to dispose of their 
evening meal. The topic of conversa- 
tion, to be sure, was to-morrow’s game. 
Stub Simpson was a notable character 
in Bristol life. He was fine-looking, 
popular, and brainy. These three re- 
fining characteristics do not often go 
together, but, where they do, they will 
carry a man almost anywhere. Simp- 
son had worked his way through college 
by writing for the papers. His articles 
on football were widely read. He wrote 
by the column, and was paid big prices 
for his ‘‘ higher criticism’”’ of the game. 
During the fall he had made frequent 
excursions to the rival college town, 
and always came back with a note of 
warning. On this occasion, as the men 
were gathered about the fireside, Stub 
was telling them of Bristol’s chances 
to win. 

* How many of you fellows have 
money up on to-morrow’s game ?”’ in- 
quired Stub. Everybody answered 
affirmatively. 

* Well, what kind of odds did you 
get ?”’ next put in Simpson. 

“Odds!” ejaculated the 
showing great surprise. 

‘ Bristol never expects odds, and 
Bristol never asks for them,” answered 
Billy Hawkins, a noted plunger, with a 
show of keen disgust. 

‘ Bristol is on the square,” replied 
another, with a touch of dignity. 

“Come, fellows, come,” said Stub. 
“This is too practical a question with 
There is no use in getting touchy 


crowd, 


me. 
about it. Nobody’s pride is hurt, I 
hope. Let us hear from the rest of 
you.” 


' Then Jerry Rich; whose father owned 
a big sheep ranch, added that he had 
laid twenty pounds to ten on the purple, 
and that he considered such a bet a 
‘“* real find.” 

‘“What do you think the betting 
should be, Stub ?” interposed a curly- 





headed chap, lounging in the corner of 
a divan, fingering lazily the strings of a 
guitar. 

“Yes, Stub, do tell,” begged one. 

“ Yes, old man, we'll pay you expert 
witness fees if you only will,” chuckled 
another. 

“If I were a betting man,” com- 
menced Stub, ‘‘ I should ask for odds.” 

This remark brought the ever-cautious 
newspaper man into disrepute, for it 
was plainly tabooed. 

** However,” continued Stub, “ I 
think an even bet is about an even 
thing.” 

Then Simpson entered into a discus- 
sion of the relative merits of the two 
teams. He had not progressed very 
far when the coloured butler pushed 
his ebony face through the door and 
cried “ Dinner,” and everyone scrambled 
away. Stub had no more than seated 
himself at the table when a note was 
handed him. This is what it said : 


‘* DEAR STUB, 


‘* Come to training quarters at once. Must see 


you before we are all packed off to bed. Drop 
everything and come. 
‘* ARCHIE.” 


‘*The devil!’ muttered Stub, crush- 
ing the note and pushing back his 
chair. 

** What now, Stub ?” inquired young 
Rich. 

“Oh, Archie is borrowing trouble 
and wants to see me. I guess I'll go 
and interview him.” And with that 
the newspaper man was gone. 

Stub made his way to the training 
quarters, and found the men just rising 
from the table. Every man gave Stub 
a most cordial greeting, and for a while 
everybody chatted quite freely. Stub 
soon caught Archie's beckoning nod, 
and it was not long before the news- 
paper correspondent was closeted with 
the captain of the Bristol eleven. Stub 
was the first to speak : 

‘‘Now Archie, don’t make a fool of 
yourself. Promise me not to.” 

“Stub, old boy, I just can’t.” 
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* But Archie, think what it means to 
you, if Bristol loses.” 

“Stub, you 
know as well as I 
do that Bristol 
can’t possibly 
lose.” 

“Why Archie, 
Bristol has lost 
before, and why 
not now ?”’ queried 
Stub. 

“You never 
will understand, 
Stub,’”’ answered 
the big full-back, 
drawing up his 
large frame. ‘* Just 
look at Bristol's 
defensive play in 
the Kingston 
game. Why man 
alive, we held the 
maroon on our 
1-yard line right 
under our goal 
posts. You know 
yourself that 
Kingston can 
play all round 
Hampton. You 





more, I’ve borrowed some—and up that 
goes too. Here is £100,” and as he 
spoke young Fer- 
bert pulled a wad 
of bills from his 
vest pocket, and 
shoved it at Stub, 
adding, “You 
know, Stub, that 
my position on the 
team prevents me 
from going into 
the betting ring 
and putting this 
money up myself, 
so I’m trusting you 
to place this 
‘amount for me at 
even money.” 

‘“* Archie, I can’t 
do this,’’ answered 
Simpson, dropping 
his eyes to the 
floor, and shaking 
his head. 

“Quit it, 
Stub, for 
pity’s sake, 
quit it,” en- 
entreated 
Archie. 


told me that your- 2 “No, Archie, you 
self only last don’t understand 
week, before the me,’ answered Stub, 
Bristol - King- speaking earnestly. 
ston game. @ “I would do this 
What is Bris- 74° x willingly for you if 
tol’s standing s you could afford it. 
then ? Haven’t = But you can’t. Ah, 
we got any? Should Hampton win, it means that you must Archie, don’t shake 


You know full 
well that our offensive work has im- 
proved daily since we played Kingston. 
Why, Stub, it is as easy as adding two 
and two,” and Archie began to show 
signs of excitement. ‘‘ Then, besides, 
have you seen Shorty King drop goals 
from the field? Maybe he won’t sur- 
prise all good people to-morrow! No, 
Stub, my mind is made up. I’m going 
to bet every penny I have, and what is 


qu it colleg 


your head that way 
and say you can, for I know better. 
Think twice before you act. Think 
how you have had to work to put your- 
self through Buistol. It is not over 
yet, old man. Please don’t interrupt 
me,” he cautioned when he saw Archie 
was on the point of speaking. “‘ Before 
you commit such a rash act, think of 
your poor mother and sister, who have 
made every sacrifice for you. And 
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what do they do it for? That you 
may spend lots of money and have a 
good time? No, Archie, you know 
better. It is not for that. * It is because 
your father’s last request was that you 
get a college education and study law. 
It makes me sick at heart to see you 
risk everything on this one game. Just 
think for a minute what it means. 
Should Hampton win, it means you 


could 


must quit college, for you 
not possibly afford to go on. That 


would nearly kill your poor mother. 
Think better of what I have said, old 
man. Only my interest in you makes 
me speak the way I do.” 

“Stub,” said Archie, and you could 
plainly see that young Ferbert was 
having a hard time keeping back the 
tears, “‘I know that only the highest 
motives prompt you to say what you 
have. I know you are my strongest 
and best friend. You have been kind 
o my mother, to Rosamond, and to 
me. And I honestly thank you for it. 
If I really thought there was a possi- 
bility of Bristol’s losing, I might hesi- 
tate—but no such possibility exists, 
Stub. Why, man,” and Archie began 
to warm to his subject, “it’s a perfect 
cinch; and if I could borrow {100 
more, I would put it up without the 
slightest hesitation. But say, Stub, 
answer me this question truthfully— 
truthfully I say: Do you expect to bet 
yourself ?” 

For a moment Stub did not reply. 
He was painfully counting the seams 
in the hard-wood floor. Then he mut- 
tered something about that being dif- 
ferent, and that their two cases were 
not parallei. Archie kept on pressing 
the matter until Stub finally admitted 
that he had determined to back Bristol 
at even money. Stub tried to show 
Archie that he had no mother and 
sister to support, and that it made 
little difference to the people at home 
whether he continued in college or not. 
However, it was all to no purpose. 

Archie arose when he heard the head 





coach inquiring forhim. He told Stub 
that unless he posted his money for 
him he would get Billy Hawkins or 
Jerry Rich to perform the task. This 
brought Simpson to terms. 

**T’ll do it, Archie,” Stub added; 
“but only under the heaviest kind of a 
protest. I see your mind is made up, 
but those two spendthrifts must not 
handle your money.” 

* * * 

The Hampton team, with its coaches, 
trainers, and rubbers, with over forty 
men in the party, reached Bristol on 
Saturday morning, and engaged quar- 
ters at the Vendome. aAs Captain 
Harding pushed his big burly form 
through the doorway there was a big 
demonstration. Each man on_ the 
Hampton team was cheered as he came 
in view. 

“An even £100 on Hampton,” 
shouted a big man with a big diamond 
stud, and Harding did not even try to 
suppress a smile. 

‘* Taken,” came the quick response. 

Immediately there was a big rush. 
The betting was on in earnest. The 
market had just acquired a_ proper 
impetus. The arrival of the Southern 
men was working wonders. 

““Got any more?” asked Stub, 
hurrying up to the diamond shirt 
order. ‘‘I should like a sniff of that 
myself.”’ 

** Always like to be accommodating, 
young man,” and away walked Stub 
and his cheerful companion. The two 
entered a small room and took seats at 
a table. Simpson knew his friend to 
be an old Hampton “ grad,” who was 
on ‘Change for a livelihood. Stub 
knew he was up against a real live 
plunger, but he never quailed. He had 
£200, so he told McPherson, which he 
wanted to put up. He did not tell the 
Scotchman that {100 of it belonged to 
the Bristol captain, and £100 to him- 
self. Neither did he tell his companion 
that only the day before he had received 
a letter from home telling him of his 
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father’s failure in business. What 
good would it have done? No, Stub 


Simpson never told these things. That 
Simpson was risking all his worldly 
goods on this one throw McPherson 
did not know. Beinga “ good fellow,” 
he probably did not care, for he asked 
no questions. 

McPherson wanted to be friendly, 
and was calling for a waiter, but Stub 
opposed the measure on the ground 
that he was a very busy man. It was 
finally agreed that £100 apiece should 
be wagered. Stub took a large roll of 
notes from his pocket, and carefully 
counted out that amount. The other 
£100 he put in his pocket. McPherson 
had come with his money done up in 
packets of £100. In his business he 
had adopted such time-saving devices. 
So the broker was not forced to count. 
The two men left the table and sought 
out the clerk at the office desk. The 
money was counted again by the clerk, 
who placed the notes in an envelope. 
Then the envelope was carefully 
marked, and stowed away in the safe 
of the Vendome. 

As Stub was leaving McPherson, 
Johnny Snow, the stroke oar of the 
Bristol crew, hurried up. 

“Give me {100, Stub. I 
odds ofeten to seven for you.” 

“Where ?”” asked Stub, excitedly. 

“It’s a snap, and I can’t give it 
away,” answered Johnny hurriedly. 

“ You’re sure of your man, Johnny?” 


can get 


questioned Stub, fumbling in _ his 
pockets. 
“Perfectly.” And off trotted the 


bold stroke oar with the balance of 


Simpson’s money. 
Stub hastened to a writing-table and 
scratched these hurried lines: 

‘ DEAR ARCHIE,— 
“Your hundred up. Now go in and win, 
“Srua.” 
boy, Stub 


Calling a messenger 


despatched him with instructions to 
deliver said note to Captain Archie 
Ferbert without fail. 


Then Stub got 
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ready to report the game. 


* 
It was now fast approaching two 
o'clock. For the past three hours big 


crowds had been passing through the 
gates. Fully 20,000 people had been 
seated, and more were still coming. 
On one side of the field were massed 
the supporters of the Purple, with 
colours waving and streamers flying. 
Just opposite them were located the 
strong cohorts who came all the way 
from Hampton to cheer their warriors 
on. Pretty girls in tailor-made jackets, 
wearing the colours of old Bristol, vied 
with the smart Southern set, who were 
decked out from head to foot in flaming 
cardinel. Men prominent in all walks 
of life studded the stands. From 
Washington came cabinet officers with 
their wives; judges of the highest 
courts in the land found time to once 
more rally around the flag they loved 
so well; Annapolis and West Point 
were represented ; men whose faces are 
familiar in the halls of Congress shouted 
their old college battle-cry. In the 
Hampton delegation sat an ex-president 
of the United States. From one of the 
middle States came a noted governor to 
lead the cheering for his alma mater. 
Across the field came floating the notes 
to: 
“A hot time in Hampton to-night.” 

Bristol answered vociferously with 
her sharp, stubborn, ‘“ U, rah, rah.” 
It was a grand sight, and one that 
would stir the most sluggish blood. 
Everyone was anxious for the fray to 
begin. Already the officials were on 
the side lines. Inthe press box sat Stub 
Simpson with his hand on the ticker. 

It was just 2.02 when the Bristol 
eleven jumped the ropes and bounded 
into the field. A mighty roar arose. 
One might have thought that the dogs 
of war had been let loose, so terrific 
was the din. The noise had just started 
to subside when McPherson shouted 
through his megaphone : 

“‘Here comes Hampton.” 
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sis Wright had «a 


Like a flash every Hampton man 
was on his feet, frantically waving his 
arms and shouting madly. Out trotted 
a long file of warriors belonging to that 
‘dyspeptic ice-water drinking nation.” 
Striped stockings marked each man. 

‘“* How would a purple stripe look ? ”’ 
maliciously asked a Bristol man of the 
pretty girl beside him. 

“A little black and blue,” she cruelly 
replied. 

After a preliminary skirmish the 
referee’s whistle brought the two teams 
together, and the crowd to their senses. 
The ball was in position, and Archie 
Ferbert stepped back to kick off. As 
he did so, Stub Simpson turned in his 
seat and caught sight of Archie’s mother 
and sister. He was ready to swear 
that he had never seen the girl look 
prettier. Rosamond’s black, wavy 
hair and dark eyes were muffled some- 
what by the upturned collar of her 
jacket. The brisk cutting air had 
brought a bright, healthy colour to her 


circular course, so the 


pig stalwart quard gained on him.” 
l yal ty l l } 


cheeks. Stub took time to notice that 
she wore the flowers which he had sent 
her that morning. 


‘‘Are you ready, Bristol?” called 
out the official. 

‘*We are,” came the determined 
response. 


‘* Hampton, are you ready ?”’ 

‘‘We are ready, sir,” and in that 
reply there was much of the tenacity 
of the bull-dog displayed. Bristol 
braced herself on the 55-yard line 
ready for the whistle. On each man’s 
face was written something indescrib- 
able. You may call it what you will. 
The men longed to be in action. Back 
under the very shadow of their goal 
post were deployed the Cardinal giants. 
Huge monsters they were. Their big 
frames were incased within those 
tightly-knit jerseys and padded mole- 
skins. “To-day we fight for old 
Hampton,” might just as well have 
been stamped on their faces. These 
two elevens were in splendid condition. 
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Men are at their best when they can 
fight on “nerve.” It was “nerve”’ 
that was to pull these two teams 
through to-day! 

A shrill sound—and the whistle has 
blown. 

“They're off,’ excitedly shouted a 
Bristol man who had horses on the 
track. “Just watch that pole-horse 
kick,” he continued, by way of explana- 
tion to his companion. As the old 
war-horse finished speaking, Ferbert 
started forward. There was a slight 
thud. Down the field flew the ball, 
right into the arms of Hampton’s star 
half-back. Wright started forward, 
and, by splendid dodging, ran the oval 
back twenty-five yards. How those 
Hampton rooters cleared their lungs. 
The game was on in earnest. 

** g-42-3-8,”’ shouted Hampton’s little 
quarter, in that strange code-language 
by which American players signal their 
various tactics. 







Smack-biff-bang! and Wright 


was 
pushed and pulled through left guard 


and centre. Eleven men got into that 
play. 

‘** First down,” called the referee, and 
the Hampton faction let out an awful 
roar. Hampton used her close forma- 
tion and kept hammering the Bristol 
line. Her revolving wedge was sure to 
net something. Bristol’s tackles could 


not handle the mass plays directed 
against them. Teddy Wright skirted 
the Purple’s right end for a_ big 


game, and things looked “ blue” for 
Bristol. 

**Hold them, Bristol, hold them,” 
chorused many. 892 

‘*Get down on your knees and play 
low,” shouted a Bristol partisan. 

‘‘ Grab their legs,” chimed in another. 

“Wake up, you line men,” urged a 
Purple sympathiser. 

‘“* Look out for an end run,” advised 
an enthusiast. 





“ When the players were pulled off he lay there perfectly still.”’ 
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“Smash that interference,” inter- 
posed a knowing one. 

* __ or get smashed,” blurted out a 
Hampton devotee. 

“Watch Wright,” added a man in 
the press-box, nudging Stub. 

** Yes, 2.22,’ answered Stub, looking 
at his watch. Stub had missed con- 
nections. 

Hampton had worked the ball well 
down into Bristol’s territory, when the 
Purple, urged on by Ferbert’s brilliant 
defensive game, braced and held the 
Cardinal for ‘‘ downs.” Hampton was 
playing the better ball, and Bristol 
knew it. Both elevens kicked freely, 
Ferbert getting the best of it on every 
exchange of punts. It was Hampton’s 
ball on Bristol’s 40-yard line. 

** 15-18-3-9,” signalled the quarter. 

“ That’s Wright,” explained the man 
next to Stub. ‘‘ Now watch!” 

Around the end shot the stocky half- 
back. Bristol’s end was completely 
boxed. Behind perfect interference he 
escaped the savage lunges of the Bristol 
back-field, and breaking away from his 
interference, he dashed down the field. 

“Go it, old man, go it,” cried a 
Hampton man. 

“Catch him, do catch him and bring 
him back,” screamed a pretty Bristol 
girl, who was probably seeing her first 
big game. Then she coloured and 
subsided completely, when she saw how 
everyone stared at her. 

But already Wright was beyond re- 
call. Everybody was on his own, or 
someone else’s feet, shouting like a 
madman. On sped the runner toward 
the goal posts. Suddenly out from the 
bunch shot a Bristol guard. Wright 
had a circular course, so the big stal- 
wart guard gained on him. Wright 
heard him come lumbering on, but 
dared not look back. He imagined he 
heard the big fellow’s heavy breathing. 
Over the white chalk marks flew the 
two pairs of legs. The purple pair was 
certainly gaining. Everyone held his 
breath. But three more chalk lines 





must be crossed—not two. On the 
5-yard line big Stanley made a 
desperate lunge forward, and down 
came Wright on Bristol’s 1-yard line. 
It was a beautiful tackle. No signal 
could be heard above that awful wave 
sound. Two times Hampton battered 
away at that stone wall of a line, and 
twice it refused to yield. 

“Third down, 5-yards to gain,” 
shouted the referee. 

If Bristol could but hold this time 
their goal would be saved. Every man 
braced himself for the final effort. 

** 27-2-9-4,". came the signal. 

Wright was given the ball, and 
slipping by just outside of tackle, he 
rolled over the Bristol goal line. In 
the turmoil hats were smashed, canes 
broken, and heads cracked, but nobody 
cared. If they did, it would do them 
little good to protest. But the game 
did not stop here. It went on. Bristol 
was now playing madly. Ferbert was 
in every scrimmage, and showed reck- 
less abandon. He smashed into the 
Cardinal line and broke up their inter- 
ference repeatedly. He bucked the 
centre or hurdled the line for good, 
substantial gains. He and Stanley 
were the mainstays of the Purple team. 
Bristol had worked the ball down to 
Hampton’s 25-yard line, when the sons 
of old John Hampton held. Then the 
Cardinal got ready to kick. 

‘“‘ Break through and block the kick,” 
shouted hundreds of Bristol men. 

“Tear ’em up, Bristol, tear "em up,” 
was heard on all sides. 

Back went the ball. Stanley was 
through like a shot, and right behind 
him thundered Ferbert. Up went 
Stanley’s arms, and as the ball rose 
under the mighty kick, Stanley pushed 
his hands squarely in front of the pig- 
skin, and down fell the ball, rolling 
toward the Hampton goal. Like a 
flash, Ferbert was after it, and as the 
piece of leather bounded behind the 
dainty white goal line, Ferbert threw 
his cumbersome form upon it, and now 
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it was Bristol’s turn to cheer. _ Bristol 
missed her try for goal, and, when the 
noise subsided, the score stood, Hamp- 
ton, 6; Bristol, 5. 

Only a few minutes were left in this 
half. Bristol got the ball on Hampton's 
40-yard line, and Ferbert determined to 
try for a goal from the field. True as 
a dart, the sturdy Shorty King put the 
oval squarely between the uprights. 
That kick brought the Bristol men to 
their feet, and right lustily did they 
cheer old Shorty. 

Hampton, with desperation, got back 
into the play. They employed all kinds 
of tactics, such as are used in warfare 
of to-day. They assaulted the Bristol 
centre, but were always repulsed. They 
massed their columns on tackle, but 
Bristol’s reserve force was 
hurried up. Then Hampton attempted 
to turn their enemy’s flanks, but Bristoi 
ends refused to be boxed. 
next tried her ‘‘ guard-back formation,” 
but these heavy field pieces were too 
slow in starting. The whistle blew, 
and the first half closed with the score 
standing, Bristo!, 10; Hampton, 6. 

The two elevens were hurried off to 
their dressing rooms, where the coaches 
began their perfunctory system of 
chastisement. The men sweated and 
steamed’under the hard names applied 
to them. All this time the trainers and 
rubbers were giving the men a hard 
massage treatment. No wonder those 
big, pewerful frames glowed and glis- 
tened, Out on the field Bristol men 
were having a hilariously good time. 
They paraded up and down in front of 
the Hampton bleachers, mocking and 
reviling the Cardinal supporters, and 
begging of them to come down. 

Stub Simpson sat in the press-bov 
throughout the ten minutes’ inter- 
mission. He was madly excited. If 
Hampton could only be kept from 
further scoring, the game would belon 
to Bristol. Two hundred pounds was 


no small sum for two boys to divide. 
Stub knew that another half had yet 





always , 


Hampton /) 
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to be played. He was forced to admit 
that Hampton had outplayed the 
Purple, yet he had great hop:s that 
the superior physical condition of the 
New England eleven would tell on the 
second half. He recalled something 
about “ Bristol luck,” and then turning 
to a Hampton man next him, said: 


— a 


iy 
LSy 





Fa 
Z 
‘*He stalked out of the giound:.” 


“If Bristol cannot win on the merits 
of the game, may your team win.” 

Just then a messenger boy rushed 
up. 

“Is Ralph B. Simpson here ? 
shouted. 

** Here,” quickly answered the ever 


a 


active Stub, reaching forward and 
grasping the envelope, which was 
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thrust at him. Stub hastily tore open 
the envelope, and this is what it said : 
‘“*Dear STUB 

‘Could not get 10 to 7 for you. Have tried in 
vain to find you. Have left your hundred at 
the Vendome. Phil Kennedy will bet you even. 


The Cardinal is weakening. Jounny.” 
The seriousness of the situation 
dawned upon Stub in an_ instant. 


Whose {100 had McPherson covered 
—Archie’s or his own? Whose money 
was lying dormant in the vaults of the 
V endome—Archie’s or his own? Stub 
was about to curse that bold stroke 
oar, but thought better of it and quit. 
He looked at the note and saw that it 
was written at 12.30. Here these lines 
had been scribbled over two hours ago. 
Then Stub thought of cursing the 
messenger boy, but that lad had dis- 
appeared. Already the two elevens 
were appearing in the field. He must 
make his decision at once. No time 
was to be lost. Whose £100 had 
McPherson covered? Stub knew that 
Archie must have received his note, 
telling him of his money being covered. 
Stub thought that he might divide the 
amount, regarding {50 of it as Archie’s, 
and the balance as his own. That 
certainly would be the square thing. 
Then the awful thought came to him 
that this would never do, as_ his 
honesty might be questioned. The 
boy was.in a terrible predicament. 
He was confident now that Bristol 
would win. It seemed rather hard not 
to share some of th: profits. Why did 
he let Johnny Snow have this money ? 
Why did not Johnny put it yp at even? 
Johnny was certainly a blooming idiot. 
Johnny was more, Johnny was a fool. 
These wild thoughts went coursing 
through his head. If he only had that 
£100 at the Vendome, he would gladly 
give the Cardinal 5 to 4—yes 5 to 3. 
Well, something, must be done. A 
decision must be reached, and _ that 
decision abided by, come what may. 
Stubb turned in his seat and _ stole 
another glance at Rosamond. _ Rosa- 
mond must have been looking his way, 
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for Stub gallantly raised his hat. No 
longer did he hesitate. ‘‘ Archie needs 
the money more than I do. My money 
is at the Vendome and Archie's is with 
McPherson’s.”” Thus muttering to 
himself, he turned again to his ticker 
and began sending off despatches to 
his paper : 

“Click, click, click; 3.05; 
slightly favour, the Purple. 

““ Click, click, click ; Bristol is cheering 
madly. 

** Click, click, click ; Hampton’s line- 
up slightly changed; Bristol’s in- 
tact.” 

Football teams never fought more 
desperately than did Bristol and 
Hampton during this second half. 
From the kick-off spectators went 
mad. They cheered their favourites 
until some really got hoarse. The 
magaphone man was using his lungs 
with telling effect. The Cardinal still 
showed superior form, and the Purple 
the better endurance. Hampton was 
continually throwing in substitutes ; 
a recognized part of the American game. 
Her star-tackle had to be forcibly 
carried from the field. Next the 
quarter-back had to go. In came 
Blake with bandaged ankle and twisted 
shoulder. 

“ Now they have that rotten quarter- 
back in,” said Stanley. ‘‘ Just watch 
us run upa big score.”” Blake only bit 
his lip and bided his time. 

Hampton was certainly putting a lot 
of fresh men into the game, and, for a 
team of substitutes, they were playing 
wonderful football. The Cardinal 
would force the pigskin into Bristol 
territory, then Bristol would brace 
wonderfully and take the ball away on 
‘‘downs.” Then Bristol would loan 
herself to cheers, as Ferbert booted the 
ball down the field. 

It was Hampton’s bal] near the 
centre of the field. Hampton went at 
the Bristol line hammer and tongs. 
They were using their tandem play 
with telling effect. Down the field 
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they marched. Big holes were opened 
in the Purple line, through which 
Hamgton shoved and jammed her 
heavy men. Something must be done 
to stay that terrible onslaught. Would 
Bristol run up the white flag? Never. 
Hampton next made a mass play on 
Bristol’s right tackle. It was bravely 
met. Twenty-two forms were heaped 
high, and at the bottom of that fearful 
pile lay the right tackle. When the 
players were pulled off he lay there 
perfectly still. Out from the side lines 
bounded the Bristol doctor. The 
players gathered around the lifeless 
form, waiting the return of conscious- 
ness. The crowd was grimly silent, 
and awaited tidings from the battle- 
field. It is surprising how silent a big 
crowd sometimes becomes. 

‘““What’s the matter, Stanley?” 
shouted Simpson, from the press box. 

“Nothing much,” came back the 
answer. ‘Dillon has_ broken his 
collar-bone, but he will be all right 
just as soon as we get this harness on 
him.” 

Bristol men heaved a big sigh of 
relief as they heard this comfortable 
assurance. Three minutes were given 
to repairs, and, at the expiration of the 
alloted time, the two elevens were at it 
again. , 

Time was rapidly drawing to a close. 
Only a few minutes were left to play. 
On the side lines, wrapped in a blanket, 
lay Teddy Wright crying. Long before 
he had been removed from the game on 
account of injuries. He fought when 
the coaches carried him off the field, 
ind he had a lot of fight in him yet. It 
was Bristol’s game, so everybody said. 
Bristol held the ball on her own 25- 
yard line. A kick—and her goal would 
be out of danger. But, no! Captain 
Ferbert determined to keep possession 
of the ball. Just one year before, 
onny Kerr, Kingston’s doughty right- 
end, had picked the oval up and 
sprinted the entire length of the field 
for a touchdown.  Ferbert did not 
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intend that any Hampton man should 
repeat the trick ; so he determined to 
hold on to the ball. Bristol made three 
fierce assaults on the Cardinal line, and 
then was forced to hand the pigskin 
over to Hampton on her 28-yard line. 
But one minute was left to play. 

“My God, can’t ‘something be 
done?” wailed a Hampton coach. 

But four of Hampton’s regular men 
were in the line-up. Captain Harding 
called his men back for a conference. 
Stubb could not help admiring the 
splendid nerve of the men as he saw 
them file back. 

‘* Look out for a fake play,” warned 
one. 

Captain Harding saw that, with but 
a few minutes left, something must be 
done. 

‘*A goal from the field,’’ and as he 
gave the order, he looked nervously at 
the men grouped around him, clamour- 
ing for recognition. Camp claimed the 
right, as being the only kicker left, after 
the regulars had been retired. 

““ Camp will—” 

But he got no further, for by that 
time little Blake had pushed himself 
through, and, reaching hold of Harding, 
hotly exclaiuied : 

‘‘Camp will do nothing of the sort. 
I’m the only senior left on this bat- 
tered-up team. It’s my last year in 
college, and you've just got to let me 
kick this goal.” 

Captain Harding looked at the lad, 
wavered a minute, and then, remember- 
ing the nerve of the youngster and his 
previous record, replied : 

** Blake will kick the goal.” 

The men jumped back into the line 
with the alacrity which carries a battery 
into action. Their faces were pale, but 
their legs were steady. This kick 
would decide the game. That 
Hampton line had one more duty to 
perform. That line must hoid, and 
not a Bristol man must get through. 
When the crowd saw Blake drop back. 
someone started te cheer. Then, as 
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Blake held out his hands for the ball, 
the stillness was something awful. 
Back came the ball as true as could be. 
A step forward, a swing, a tension in 
the line, a snap as when a string on a 
banjo breaks—ah, that Bristol line was 
through—but just a second too late. 
Up rose the ball in its mad flight, and 
with it the crowd. It twisted and 
turned and made somersaults in the 
air, and it never swerved from its true 
path. In a second it was flying between 
the coveted uprights, and the game 
was won. Blake’s time had come. 





up his long ulster, with his collar 
turned up, and his hands deep in his 
pockets, he stalked out of the grounds. 
Stub was. intensely absorbed in 
thought. “Why didn’t Archie 
kick ?” he kept saying to himself. He 
reached the Vendome, held a_ brief 
conversation with the clerk, then sat 
down and wrote these hurried lines : 
“DEAR ARCHIE, 


“T[have been called home suddenly. Will not 
be back again this year. Through some mis- 


understanding, your money was never up. You 
can get it from the clerk at the Vendome 
‘Yours in haste, 
“SrTUn.” 


Stub Simpson sat in his press box 
After everybody had left the 
Buttoning 


Then Stub barely had time to catch 
the first train home. 


alone. 
grounds he roused himself. 








The Pines at Bra-Thole. 


By ARTHUR 


HI: brooding pines lean low to catch + 
The wind’s vague whisperings, 
rom him they learn the wordless love 
Of all forgotten things, 


KETCHUM 


Crowning the gossip each with each 
Of mysteries he brings. | 

= { 
I, dreaming dreams so close to them ( 


That half their fellow grown, ‘ 
With sun and shadow, warp and woof ( 
Of their low undertone. 
I, too, have listened as they sang f 
And understood and known. t 
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Croker 





By William Allen White 


INITE judgments are often biased 
by immaterial evidence. The 
thrush, the oriole, the bird of 

paradise, are esteemed by society, while 
the unlovely hell-diver is despised. 
Nature has no favourites. All her 
creatures are equally beloved. In God's 
kingdom all the subjects are of royal 
blood. The earth-worm is as useful as 
the lion; theameeba has full fellowship 
with man. Contrasts, being human 
contrivances, are generally unsubstan- 
tial—matters of mere whim and view- 
point. When men contrast their 
fellows the result must make the 
angels sigh. Each human contrast is 
the preference for the oriole over the 
hell-diver repeated. We say this man 
is not so good as that man, and this 
other is not so strong as a fourth one, 
who is decried for not being as skilled 
as the fifth, and so it goes. We forget 
that the hell-diver does God’s work in 
the mud, which is as honourable a 
station as the arbour is—even if to our 
finite eyes the arbour may seem more 
beautiful. So when a man rises full of 
power, all daubed as to plumage with 
the muck of the marsh, we must 
measure him by the criole. And when 
Richard Croker appeared in American 
politics, all the world gasped and 
tacitly wondered why Croker could not 
be like Charles Eliot Norton. Where- 
upon men began to throw rocks at the 
Croker-bird, because he is an ugly bird 
and has no moral sense. Now, rock- 
throwing is fine sport, but it does not 
help scientists to study the human hell- 
diver, to find its economic uses, nor to 
direct its energy towards the general 
good. The object of this thesis is to 
collect and set down all the data avail- 
able about the man Croker ; to find his 


family, genus, and species; to ascer- 
what he 


tain feeds upon: what his 
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place is in the scheme of things, and 
what part he is playing in the conser- 
vation of political and social energy 
that is slowly forcing the inevitable 
triumph of ‘‘reason and the will of 
God.” 

Richard Croker was born in Ireland, 


and popular belief has labelled him 
Irish. Yet the blood that governs 


Croker’s character is English blood, not 
Irish, for the Croker family came to 
Ireland about six generations ago from 


England. The Crokers were people of 
quality, and in the family was a 


surveyor-general, a poet and wit, a 
great editor and literary wrangler of 
parts, and such courtiers, barristers, 
soldiers, as set the stage for the his- 
torical plays of the period. Until the 
last generation each Croker lived like 
the ‘Thane of Cawdor’—‘‘a_pros- 
perous gentleman.” but the fighting 
devil seems to have been big in all of 
them, and Richard Croker’s grand- 
father apparently was possessed of an 
especially active devil, for the grand- 
father named Croker’s sire Eyre Coot, 
after Sir Eyre Coot, a dashing Limerick 
soldier, who fought England’s battles 
all over the world, and whose bones 
now rest in Westminster, the wearer of 
them having grown black in the face 
with rage, and died of apoplexy in the 
heat of battle at the prospect of defeat. 
Whatever martial spirit there may 
have been in Eyre Coot Croker, was 
spent in finding food and shelter for a 
large family, of which Richard Croker 
was the youngest member. When the 
family fell upon evil times, Eyre Coot 
Croker emigrated with his flock to 
America. They passed New York and 
went to a place near Cincinnati. They 
remained there but a_ short time, 
returning to New York about 1850. 
The lad Richard picked up a meagre 
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education in the public schools, for 
the Crokers were Protestants. (Ric- 
hard has since become a Catholic). In 
the fifties young Croker entered the 
machine shops of what is now the New 
York Central Railroad. He was in his 
early teens when he began to learn the 
machinist’s trade, but he was such a 
strapping youngster that there is to-day 
a Croker myth in the shops made of 
stories of his prowess. As a blacksmith 
he could swing a sledge in each hand. 
—they say, and there are those who 
have nursed broken heads to remember 
Dick Croker—that as a young man his 


limbs and his chest were covered with: 


swarthy black hair; also that he not 
only fought at the top of the hat, but 
often jogged the hand which held the 
hat, being an impatient lad with no 
stomach for dalliance. He learned his 
trade thoroughly. They tell how he 
built a locomotive with his own hands, 
put it together, and ran it out of the 
shops, and turned it over to the com- 


pany after testing its speed on a trial 


trip. His hands were highly educated, 
if his head lacked a knowledge of the 
stuff of which text-books are made. 
He took his master’s degree in the 
shops, and was graduated as master 
mechanic, having learned industry, 
handicraft, and the simpler uses of 
physical courage. He left his alma 
mater with the welter-weight champion- 
ship of the institution as a wrestler, a 
boxer, and a swimmer. He was ad- 
mitted to full partnership, and soon 
thereafter to leadership, in a political 
concern engaged in picking up a 
more or less honest living, one 
way and another, known of men 
as the Fourth Avenue Tunnel Gang. 
In this institution Croker took post- 
graduate work in sociology, physics, 
and political ethics. He availed him- 
self of the rude appliances of the labor- 
atory, which covered an area of ten 
squares. The assistant, who was 
managing the affairs for Boss Tweed in 
the vicinity of the Fourth Avenue 


Tunnel, would not supply chemicals to 
Croker and his fellow-students, and 
otherwise this assistant hindered the 
intellectual development of the gang. 
So the gang set out to find the Holy 
Grail in New York politics, and to show 
Mr. Tweed what a group of young men 
of high ideals and two nimble 4sts each 
may do toward attaining the Good and 
True, and the Beautiful. Croker being 
a husky boy was chosen to run for 
alderman in due time in the St. Georg- 
ian contest with the dragon Tweed. 
Croker won. Tweed went to Albany 
and legislated Croker out of office. 
That was in’71. Croker ran again. 
Again he won. Tweed was overthrown. 
The young gentlemen of the Fourth 
Avenue Tunnel Gang _ triumphed. 
Croker took his Ph.D. in the study of 
mankind, and entered upon the active 
practice of his profession. 

The Destiny that shapes our ends 
probably did her most effective day’s 
work in Croker’s life the day he joined 
Tammany. Soon thereafter he became 
captain of his election precinct. The 
election precinct is the base or unit of 
the Tammany system. Now the average 
citizen of the Republic may fancy that 
the duties of a Tammany captain of an 
election precinct, in the days of rough- 
and-tumble politics—the days of riot 
and murder at the polls, in which 
Croker took a violent hand—were sole- 
ly those of a “ plug-ugly.””. Because 
before the days of the Australian ballot 
the precinct captain had to sit in the 
saloon and give out the ballots, and 
occasionally to call upon the coroner 
to help the “‘ freeman execute his will,” 
popular imagination has an altogether 
wrong idea of the services rendered by 
the captain of a Tammany precinct. 
To encourage misdemeanor and to 
foster felony were only incidents of a 
captain’s annual routine. They were 
means to an end, and to-day the end 
and most of the other means remain 
the same. Indeed, the office is to-day 
what it was in spirit a generation ago, 
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and what in spirit it may be a genera- 
tion hence, for the success of Tammany 
depends, and always must depend, upon 
paternalism strongly fraternal. The 
Tammany which trained young Croker, 
and which is now training his un- 
known successor, is a human institu- 
tion. Therefore it rules not by its 
vices, but by its virtues and in spite of 
its vices. Here is what Tammany 
taught Croker: To be kind to those in 
trouble, to look after the sick in the 
tenements in his precinct, to see that 
the widows had food and fuel, that the 
men had jobs and the orphan children 
clothes, to mourn with those that 
mourn and to rejoice with them that 
rejoice. 

Tammany taught discipline. It 
taught Croker, by a sort of merit 
system, that election majorities and not 
excuses are desired, and that to get 
majorities precinct captains may go far 
if necessary—may, in an emergency, 
tip-toe right up to the door of a 
penitentiary, and trust to the efforts of 
the organization to pull them back by 
the coat-tails. Croker spent six months 
in gaolin his youth charged with murder. 
The crime was committed in an election 
fracas, and the jury disagreed. Probably 
the indictment left no scar upon him, 
for it was part of the business. 

Tammany holds an amorphous char- 
ter. The Society of Tammany, or the 
Columbian order, is a benevolent or- 
ganisation; and Tammany Hall is a 
political organisation, and one set of 
men belongs to both societies, so that 
Tammany’s business is the disburse- 
ment of benevolence and the collection 
of votes. And being of a practical 
turn, the chiefs of Tammany have 
established a system which converts 
the smallest amount of benefits into 
the largest number of votes. So dis- 
trict captain Croker, a roystering young 
man in his day, learned that it pays to 
be kind, that it pays to be generous— 
perhaps freehanded is the better word 
—that it pays to keep a promise, that 


it pays to lend a hand. All this he 
learned in Tammany, which, in spite of 
its virtues, is a corrupt, un-American 
survival of feudal paternalistic govern- 
ment. One wonders if it is not destined 
to live and wax fat in New York so 
long as atavism makes the European 
emigrant and his children stagger a bit 
under the first burdens of citizenship, 
and grope instinctively for the sustain- 
ing arm of a king. 

The courage — largely physical — 
which became part of Croker in the 
shops and in the vestibule of politics, 
combined naturally with the love of 
kind which he learned in his cap- 
taincy. It made him an idol among the 
lowly. Kings rise from the peasantry 
with such training; but there was 
nothing in his training to teach young 
Croker moral sense. He saw tributes 
levied from the saloon, the gambling- 
rooms, and the brothel, and distributed 
among the victims of these plagues. 
His associates regarded vice as a source 
of revenue, revenue as the sinew in the 
arm of political victory, and political 
victory as the chief end of man. In 
this atmosphere, tainted with the malo- 
dorous intrigues of ward _ politics, 
Croker’s character was formed. He 
breathed this air into his spiritual nos- 
trils, and it became part of him; but 
the pollution which rotted other men 
merely withered Croker's soul, and left 
his he-strength—hobbled only by the 
criminal statues. So when he lifts his 
big, innocent-looking, unflinching green 
eyes, and looks squarely at the public 
and advises citizens dissatistied with 
the election results to knock down the 
election judges and drag them into the 
street, gentlemen of sedentary habits, 
who delight in Emerson, gasp and give 
Croker horns and a forked tail in their 
high imaginings, which is absurd. 

When he ran for alderman in opposi- 
tion to Boss Tweed’s wishes, Croker 
was elected on the anti-boss ticket and 
helped to pull down Tweed. Tweed 


fell, not because ‘he was a thief, but 
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because he did not tell the truth to his 
fellow-thieves: they found they could 
not trust him. And Croker learned in 
Tweed’s downfall the one trick which 
has given Croker power—he learned to 
tell those who trusted him the exact 
truth, and to make a lie the cardinal 
sin in his code. The men who shudder 
at Croker’s power, shudder because 
they fancy it is generated in iniquity, 
but the truth is that the power to con- 
trol men is always the sign of some 
strong quality. No man is all good or 
all bad, but men 


those that confront a New York alder- 
man to-day, and similar to those that 
have confronted the gentry for a thous- 
and years. He was the patron of the 
shire. To him the yeomen looked for 
succour in distress. He stood between 
the young blades of the tenement and 
their natural enemies, the police. He 
furnished amusement and recreation for 
his vassals. It was his part to sit in 
silence on the top deck of a chartered 
boat, taking the peasantry to his annual 
clam-bake, and to receive his subjects 

there instately dig- 








follow a leader so 
long as, in their 
eyes, his virtues 
outweigh his vices. 
And the Croker 
that learned indus- 
try in the shops 
and courage in the 
gang—which isthe 
clan in the feud 
system of Tam- 
many—learned a 
sort of anthropoid 
honesty in the 
office of alderman. 
It is not here con- 
tended that Croker 
developed a New 
England con- 
science; he was 
honest according 
to his light, and 
the Croker illumi- 











nity as his hench- 
| men brought them 
| up. Also, he was 
| expected to lend 
| the distinction of 
his presence to the 
barkeeper’s annual 
ball, and to grace 
the church fair 
with his dumb, 
clumsy courtesy. 
It was all medize- 
val, all like the real 
round table, pro- 
bably, and all in- 
congruous to the 
American point of 
view. Yet therise 
of Croker in Tam- 
many from peasant 
to marauder, from 
marauder tosquire, 
from squire to liege 














lord, from lord to 





nation of that day 
was a_ sputtering 
gaslight in the 
streets. In a simple way he knew that 
it it was wrong to steal funds, either 
public or private, for stealing requires 
duplicity, and that is not a part of 
Croker’s nature; but probably he did 
not understand, and does not now, why 
successful stealing is iniquitous, further 
than that it does not pay in the long 
run. 

In those days Alderman Croker’s 
social duties were about the same as 
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Richard Croker at twenty yeurs of age 


chancellor of the 
exchequer, from 
but that is anticipating the narrative ; 
suffice to say that Croker’s rise is not 
strange, it is typical of the organisation. 
It was like the rise of Kelly, the rise of 
Tweed, or the rise of the other kings of 
Tammany, whose fall has been for- 
gotten in the last hundred years. 
When John Kelly rose to the boss's 
throne in Tammany, Croker was a dis- 
trict leader; that is to say, a kind of 
county central committeeman in the 
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political organisation, and a kind of 
duke in the Tammany social system. 
Kelly made Croker a sort of privy 
councillor, and gave him the office and 
the title of city chamberlain. It may 
be said to the credit of the system 
which produced Croker, that he con- 
ducted the various offices he held 
coroner, city chamberlain, and fire 
commissioner—decently and without 
scandal. No city money stuck to his 
fingers. As chancellor of the exchequer 
Croker was thrown daily with the no- 
bility. The Irish in him made him 
imitative. He acquired a veneer of 
manners. He ceased to be a gent. 
His fists whitened. His clothes grew 
“ mild and lovely,” and his voice, stri- 
dent, harsh, and full of strange oaths, 
began to grow gentle as a summer 
breeze in the days when he was in 
Kelly’s cabinet. As events crowded 
power on Croker, a lesson of silence, 
which he learned first in the Tunnel 
Gang, became more and more a part of 
his mental habit. Croker also made 
his temper bridlewise. During the 
season spent in gaol charged with the 
murder which he probably did not com- 
mit, he learned some philosophy which 
never deserted him. There is a fine 
perspective of the world to be had from 
behind prison bars that gives a man— 
and Croker got it well—a bird's-eye 
view of the vanities of this life. 

When John Kelly died the crown 
came to Croker by natural selection. 
He was elected chairman of the Finance 
Committee of Tammany. That is his 
office to-day. The Finance Committee 
is composed of five district leaders out 
of the thirty-seven in New York. Under 
each leader are a score of precinct cap- 
tains, each of whom is set over four or 
five hundred people; the people are 
divided into tribes of nationality and 
also sub-divided into clans. This 
organisation, which has nothing to do 
with political creeds or platforms, but 
coheres out of greed for public taxes 
and public privileges, is the most per- 
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fect voting machine on earth. To the 
royal head of this system Croker came 
as a journeyman who had worked up 
from bound-boy. He was made king 
by grace of his strong right arm, and a 
steel brain sharpened on a man-hunter’s 
whetstone. Passionate—and by that 
token soft-hearted—simple as a child, 
acquisitive, shrewd in a narrow groove 
like a machine, sordid at the core, and 
ignorant of civilization as a Hun, 
Croker came to his throne a troglodyte 
king over a race of cavemen. 

To know what sort of a ruler he has 
made one must know his domain. It 
is first of all material. There is nothing 
so ethical about it as a double ledger 
entry. It is not greater New York, 
for there are spiritual, literary, and 
commercial estates in New York that 
not only owe no allegiance to Croker, 
but he does not know that they exist. 
His kingdom is not even the atmos- 
phere of current political thought in 
Manhattan and the Bronx, for Croker 
knows nothing of political economy and 
the trend of political ideas. The king- 
dom of Croker is the kingdom of loot, 
and this vain heathen in his blindness 
thinks it is one of the great powers. 
To Croker, or to what Croker stands 
for, 90,000 men have surrendered their 
sovereign American rights. This sur- 
render is made without let or hindrance. 
It carries the right ot transfer with it. 
A tremendous power is generated by 
this abdication. Croker and _ four 
others sit in a secret conference and 
nominate men to fill every municipal 
office in New York from mayor to 
alderman. Orders come down from 
this conference to the city convention, 
to the district convention, to the ward 
caucus. The only thing that goes up 
is obedience. Seeing the powers of 
Croker, one almost believes that not a 
policeman walks his beat in New York 
City except by his grace; not a brick 
is laid on a public or private work that 
he may not impudently tear down if the 
contractor laying it withholds homage 
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CROKER 


to the boss; that not a wheel turns 
on any railway in New York, not a car 
moves up and down an elevator shaft 
in Greater New York but by expressing 
an idle caprice Croker may not stop 
them. Popular government in New 
York thrives about as lustily as in Con- 
stantinople or Bagdad. 

Not long ago a New York gentleman 
seeking to purge the East Side tene- 
ments of vice, sought, not the chief of 
police, not the police commissioners, 
not the mayor, but the fountain-head 
of government in 





any one of you leaders here for inform- 
ation, you will appear and do the best 
you know how to make its work entirely 
successful.” 

Some one more venturesome than 
the other barons attempted to say that 
the evil complained of was necessary. 
Let the undisputed report of a half- 
dozen of the best newspapers in New 
York continue to describe the royal 
wrath: 

“Croker bounded from his chair, 
walked toward the coroner, and pointed 

his finger at him, 








New York, Croker 
in his council. Af- 
ter introducing the 
petitioner for re- 
form to his manor 
lords, Croker said: 
“T want you to 
give close attention 
to his statement, 
and I want that, 
after you have heard 
what he has to say, 
you will use every 
effort to correct all 
those evils as far 
as it lies in your 
power.” 7 
After the refor- 
mer had «finished 
speaking, and a 
committee had 
been appointed, 
Croker delivered 








shaking it excited- 
ly. ‘You say you 
don’t know what 
you can do?’ he 
asked in angry 
tones. ‘ What you 
want to do’ [raising 
his voice] ‘ is to act 
and to try to do 
something anyway. 
You can’t stop it, 
you say. If you 
do nothing except 
talk about what you 
can’t do, you can 
never stop any 
thing. If the people 
find anything is 
wrong, you may be 
perfectly satisfied 
the people can put 
a stop to it and will. 
Right will right it- 

















this ukase: ‘‘ Right 
here I want to re- 
iterate again what 
I said three weeks ago, and that is, not 
a dollar comes into my hands from 
the landlords of pool-rooms or houses 
of ill-fame. If any of you gentle- 
men have been collecting from these 
people, you had better get out of the 
organisation. It hasn’t any use for 
you. You disgrace it. I am not talk- 
ing for political effect. I am talking of 
what you should do as honest citizens. 
I hope if this committee should ask 


Richard Croker at forty-five years of age. 
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self in spite of 
wrong. It can be 
righted if this com- 
mittee here goes to work with a squad 
of police. And now let’s see whether 
the police can help us.’ ” 

Emperor William could have used 
no stronger language to the Reichstag. 
The mental attitude of the man who 
spoke thus was that of dictator. Croker 
was not giving advice, he was pro- 
claiming an edict. And _ his procla- 
mation was sincere. The reader must 
remember that he is not dealing with a 
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diplomat, nor with a chess player, nor 
even with a_ second-rate politician. 
Croker is a savage with a child’s mind. 
Political issues are his toys, and he 
goes from one to another with no 
thought of design or consequence. 
Only in recent years has Croker found 
even a passing interest in his baubles. 
During the first ten years of his reign 
the nation was stirred deeply by great 
events, and moved manifestly by the 
passing issues of the day. Croker, 
taciturn, grim, uninterested, furtively 
concealing his ignorance in stolidity, 
viewed the panorama of history like an 
Indian at the show. He has hoarded 
an untold treasure of golden silence, 
which in these very latter days he is 
beginning to spend like a profligate for 
wanton speech. Probably some sort 
of acarnal sense of power has been 
throbbing in him, and awakened a 
heavy, turgid ambition in this giant, 
and set him to babbling. Bryan’s 
** First Battle”” was read to Croker in 
1897, when he called the author 
“ Bryant.”” He was so carried away 
with the sincerity of the argument that 
he metaphorically clapped his hands 
with delight. He has never realised 
that there may be another side to 
arguments that please him. And 
Croker’s enthusiasm for Bryan was 
unalloyed. They told Croker how the 
trusts handicapped young men, and 
Croker retold the story again and again 
to every listening reporter during the 
campaign. A few months ago Croker 
was eating dinner in a public place. 
He saw a city official at a table a few 
yards away. Calling across the room, 
he said: ‘* Well, how is that Murphy 
boy doing I sent you?” The city 
official replied that the boy was an 
exceptionally Capable young = man. 


Croker was delighted. At the end of 


his felicitous ejaculations, he cried: 
‘*Good boy. How much is he getting?” 
And then: ‘“ You just raise him a thou- 
sand to-morrow.” Croker made no 
attempt at concealment; used no cipher 
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code, nor yet was he brazen about it. 
He saw no reason why he should not 
bestow the money of the taxpayers at 
his discretion. Was he under an oath 
of office? And if he wished to do a 
benevolence whose business was it? 
The reader who would understand the 
real Croker should not confuse him 
with a sort of mythical Croker, that 
hero-worshippers and a kind of devil- 
worshippers have builded out of the 
red mud of their own ideals. The real 
Croker is not crafty. He is not even 
ordinarily shrewd in either business or 
in politics. 

When he went into Wall Street, he 
was as ignorant of the methods there 
as the Mahdi. The men who played 
his hand for him needed a friend at the 
soul of things in New York City, and 
they knew where the soul of things 
was. They did not buy Croker. He 
accepted no bribe. He is true to his 
friends, and his friends stand by him. 
He made real estate investments, and 
his advance knowledge of the proposed 
public improvements made his invest- 
ments profitable. He bought stock in 
city industrials, and his friends in office 
protected his investments, and_ the 
stock rose and Croker skimmed off the 
cream. He frankly acknowledges that 
what street parlance calls his political 
pull represents his capital. His life 
has been devoted to accumulating this 
influence, and he checks on it now as 
an old man would check on his life’s 
savings, rather proudly than otherwise. 
To show Croker his moral responsi- 
bility to the city would require some 
sort of galvanic vitalization of his 
moral sense, which is as _ badly atro- 
phied as his vermiform appendix. 

In politics Croker knows only the 
Tammany Hall he has made, an edition 
de luxe of the Fourth Avenue Tunnel 
Gang. During the campaign last past 
Croker strung some insolent banners 
across the line of march of a great 
Republican parade. The act was th: 
revival of the Tunnel Gang instinct 
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smart, swagger, bullying, not shrewd, 
not effective. It reflected merely the 
mental process of a boy. 

‘*T ain’t no statesman,” said Croker 
to the Mazet Committee. ‘‘I am 
looking out for my own pocket first.” 
This is literally true. And when Croker 
said it he saw no reason for mincing 
matters. But very recently a fleshy 
ambition for wider influence seems to 
have turned Croker’s head. He fain 
would pose as a statesman, and presto! 
he talks to prove his wisdom. He 
established relations with a presid-ntial 
candidate, and in his simple way 
Croker believed that Bryan would win. 
The fact that Tammany was for Bryan 
was an anchor for Croker’s ship of 
dreams. He knew no more of the 
sentiment of the country, of its geo- 
graphy, of its mental and moral attitude 
than a Persian satrap. He did not 
comprehend the issues—even remotely. 
The word ‘ seigniorage ” and “ indus- 
trial and socialogical tendencies” with 
Croker were words to be skipped in 
reading aloud, and they “ were nothing 
more.” His serious suggestion of com- 
promise with the gold Democrats, by 
changing the ratio of silver coinage as 
the silver market fluctuates, reveals the 
depth of economic thought which he 
has fathomed. 

And yet in American politics Croker 
is one of the great powers. He must 
be reckoned with. I am inclined to 
believe that his death to-day would be 
a calamity to his city, for no other 
man in all Tammany who might succeed 
him is so honest as Croker. His influ- 
ence negatively is for good, in that the 
influence of other Tammany leaders 
without Croker would be unspeakably 
bad. The 90,000 men who have sur- 
rendered their citizenship to Croker 
might do far worse with it. In all 
their ignorance and greed and men- 
lacity they might use that ¢itizenship. 
If the time ever comes when they do 
use it, unrestrained by the intervening 
igency of Croker, or his heirs or 
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assigns, heaven protect wealth and 
social order in New York City! Take 
away the steel hoops of Tammany 
from the social dynamite, and let it go 
kicking around under the feet of any 
cheap agitator who may come by with 
his head in the clouds, and then look 
out for fireworks. A cautious rascal is 
safer than a demagogue. A corrupt 
king is rather to be chosen than the 
anarchy of a million hungry despots. 
Croker has his place in the scheme of 
things. The system that made him a 
king out of a ruffian grows out of the 
demand for ruffian kings. It is a case 
of supply and demand. Some natural 
law governs the relations between the 
two. 

Into the Tammany grist-mill, with 
benevolence and civic corruption for 
its upper and nether stones, the crop 
of Ellis Island (the landing place of 
immigrants) is dumped. The grist 
comes out a kind of citizen; a poor 
kind indeed, but a better kind than no 
citizen. And with all the mould of 
feudalism which the Tammany mill 
preserves, the Tammany-made citizen 
is more trustworthy than the citizen 
that Herr Most would make, or than 
that the red anarchists would make. 
And it is Tammany or the dynamiters. 
The good citizens up-town may con- 
tribute funds for charity, which is done 
through this, that or the other institu- 
tion. The good citizens up- town 
may go so far as to send a few 
political tracts to the tenements, or to 
send an officer to kick up a fuss about 
the number of people who sleep and 
work in one room—a fuss which only 
irritates the tenements and proves to 
them for the hundredth time that the 
reformers are enemies tothe poor. The 
good citizens up-town may even send 
young men and women down to live in 
the tenements. But the anarchist and 
the Tammany precinct captain are 
brothers of the people, flesh of their 
flesh, bone of their bone. They under- 
stand and are understood. Also, when 
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the Tammany man rises in the world, 
he comes back to his kith and kin, not 
as a scientist examining bugs, not as an 
evangelist announcing the last call for 
the dining-car, but as a manor lord 
returning from a long and prosperous 
journey, with an open hand and a warm 
heart. 

For Tammany preaches content- 
ment. It tolerates no Jeremiahs. Its 
philosophy is eat, drink, and be merry, 
fight the enemy, and knife the traitor ; 
and Richard Croker, late of the Fourth 
Avenue Tunnel Gang, late precinct 
captain, later district leader, and now 
haloed with such divinity as doth 
“helge a king,” is the same Dick 
Croker who ran the caucus and blus- 
tered about the polls twenty-five years 
ago. Hewill do as much for his friend 
as he would in the old days, and the 
friend’s morals interest him no more 
than his love affair or the colour of his 
hair. Another reason why Dick Croker 
of the Tunnel Gang is safer than the 
anarchist to control the mill that is 
turning the raw material into American 
citizens is that Croker desires to be a 
gentleman. The anarchist likes his 
gentleman on a spit and rather under- 
done. 

When Croker is in America he lives 
at the Democratic Club, which may be 
described as the “St. James” of the 
Tammany nobility. There gather the 
beauty and the chivalry of the institu- 
tion. In the evening justices, counsel- 
lors, captains of police, the chancellor 
of the exchequer, the lord mayor, the 
keeper of the buckhounds, courtiers, 
nobles, and gentry, and his sacred 
majesty the king ali assemble there to 
pass a quiet hour discussing matters of 
state. This Democratic club is quar- 
tered in a high, brown-stone structure 
well up toward Central Park, on Fifth 
Avenue, where gentlemen pass the door 
all day and as late at night as gentle- 
men are out of bed. Here are four 
floors upon which lie thick velvet carpet 

bought, they will tell you, by the 
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Complete 
sets of fat leather furniture and sets of 
gilded spider-legged chairs and divans, 
also selected by the “chief,” are set 


‘‘chief,”” meaning Croker. 


against the wall, whereon glowing 
pictures framed in gold hang exactly on 
the line, in the shut-up throne-room of 
aparlour. A library, where are govern- 
ment reports and broken sets of éditions 
de luxe of foreign novelists, is conveni- 
ently near the card room, and under 
the roof is a dining-room, splendid with 
much fine gold, where the court frescoer 
has adorned the ceiling with saintly 
pictures of the Democratic fathers, 
with allegoric scenes in pink and pea- 
green and blue from American history, 
and at each corner of the fresco with 
the smiling, satisfied face of a tiger on 
an “animated bust.” It is unnecessary 
to add that this room expresses in terms 
of form and colour the orison singing in 
the king’s heart. 

In the royal palace Croker is treated 
with all the pomp and circumstance 
that become a king. When he enters 
the dining-room robust conversation 
gasps into silence until Croker is seated. 
When he pauses before a table the 
diners rise. When he leaves a group 
of courtiers and goes to a quiet corner, 
with an unlighted cigar between his 
teeth. court etiquette says that he must 
not be disturbed except on pressing 
matters of the kingdom. When he 
appears in a dress suit he will not budge 
a step to meet any human being. 
Strangers—whether they be President, 
senators, messengers of kings, or allies 
— must be brought to Croker for 
presentation, for the iaw of the Tunnel 
Gang—get your bluff in first—-is as the 
law of the Medes and the Persians. 

And all this homage, all this boct- 
licking, toa mild-mannered, soft-voiced, 
sad-faced, green-eyed chunk of a man 
who talks slowly that he may peg in 
his “seens ” and his ‘“ saws,” his 
“‘dones” and his “dids” where they 
belong, who has a loggy wit, who cares 
neither for books, nor music, nor 
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CROKER 


theatrical performances, nor good wine, 
nor a dinner, nor the society of his 
kind! All this blind obedience by men 
of brains and some rudimentary culture 
of a dull, emotionless, prosimian hulk 
of bone and sinew—a sort of human 
megatherium, who has come crashing 
up from the swamps splashed with the 
slime of pre-Adamite wickedness ! 
And now he sits on a throne and dis- 
poses a sort of jungle justice, while 
civilization knocks its knees together in 
stupid, terrified adulation! And why ? 
What is the secret of this man’s power 
—this man who scorns the esthetic 
joys which delight his fellows, and is 
pleased only with three things : the 
companionship of horses and dogs, the 
faces of children, and, stripped to the 
shaggy skin of him, a plunge in the sea 
far out beyond the breakers, far out 
where there is room to romp and scuffle 
and wrestle with danger ? What has 
set this barbarian to rule over a free 
city? What natural selection? What 
survival of the fittest? Is society a 
knock down and drag out ? Civilisation 
bloody of tooth and nail? Yet here, 
up the natural stepping-stones of a 
political system of a great city, comes 
primitive man with a simple mind, to 
which the spectacle of the shifting vitas- 
cope of modern life is as meaningless as 
the figures in the kaleidoscope, and 
men hail him chief and bow before him, 
and lose their appetite when he frowns, 
and garland him with roses when he 
starts upon a journey. Why? 

Let us put him on the stand and 
make him answer. In an interview 
with W. T. Stead, three years ago, 
when Stead asked what is the funda- 
mental law of the universe, Croker 
answered : “ Sir, the law is that 
although wrongdoing may endure for a 
season, right must in the long run come 
to the top. Human nature is so built 
that roguery cannot last. Honest men 
come to their own, no matter what odds 
against them. If you put ten honest 





men into an assembly with ninety 
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thieves, human nature is such that the 
ten honest men will boss the ninety 
thieves. They must doit. They will 
tell you that Tammany has ruled New 
York nearly all the time. Do you 
think we could have done it if we had 
been the thieves and rogues they say 
we are? I have been in office nearly 
all my life. Do you think the citizens 
would have been such fools as to re-elect 
me if I had been the bad man they say 
Iam? Things that are rotten do not 
last. Thieves are not trusted by their 
tellow-thieves, let alone by their fellow- 
citizens. It isnot by what is badin them 
that institutions and parties win, but by 
what is good.” 

That is why Croker stands. That is 
why Tammany abides. Over against 
this virtuous preachment of Croker put 
the evidence of Captain Meakim’s 
Tammany collector, Edward Shalvey, 
before the Lexow Committee, vol. 1., 
Pp- 5,407. 

Q. You collected from these severa 
places—liquor dealers, policy shops, and 
houses of ill-fame—as you did under 
the previous captain ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you ever meet with any 
refusal to pay from the people engaged 
in this class of business, or did they all 
pay as a matter of course ? 

A. They all paid as a matter of 
course. 

Q. So that, officer, even beneath the 
terrible frown of the Lexow Committee 
the collection went on just the same ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The old, old story continued, is 
not that so ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And while, as a matter of fact, 
exposures were being made as testified 
to before this committee since last May 
or April, the collectjons continued right 
along unbroken, did they not ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the captains took the money 
in the same way ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Again, may not one ask is Croker the 
symbol of New York? Here is a city 
whose clearing-house reports show a 
buccaneer’s treasure multiplied by his 
fondest dreams, but where, in the 
boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx, no 
class has ever graduated from a public 
high school. Here is a city with a 
moral intelligence that permits hun- 
dreds of its policemen to add blackmail 
to their duties, and whose public 
officers exercise a pirate’s honour. A 
community that has traded its right of 
free government for the rule of a boss, 
not once but a score of times. A com- 
munity with the sheer brute force of a 
giant, and whose political history 
records its average; the dead level of 
it. This is New York. What is Croker ? 
Yet Croker and the metropolis may 
Croker does not 
see his own shortcomings. Indeed, it 
is a question whether or not a difference 
from others of his species is a short- 
coming. Each creature has his place 
in the economy of nature. When 





Stead asked Croker: ‘ Mr. Croker, for 
nearly thirty years you have been up to 
the neck in the rough-and-tumble of 
New York politics. For nearly twenty 
years you have been the supreme boss 
of Tammany. You are contemplating 
a serene old age. Looking back over 
those thirty years, is there not a single 
act or deed which, in the light of your 
experience, you regret having done, or 
that you now feel that you should have 
left undone ?” 

Stead says: “‘ The boss paused: He 
removed from his lips the cigar of 
Brobdingnag, and half closed his eyes 
for a moment. Then with calm, 
deliberate emphasis he replied : ‘ No, 
sir, not one. Ido not remember ever 
having done anything I ought not to 
have done, for I have done good all my 
life.’ ” 

Which brings us back to the begin- 
ning. Does the hell-diver see mud, and 
filth,and carrion, and slime-life with the 
eyes of the bird of paradise ? 


Thoughts. 
By Winifred Webb. 


“N RIM wrestlers on the field of fate 


\ J They strive together, round on round; 


What men call deeds of love and hate 


Are but their shadows on the ground. 
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“ Kirishima-san ” 






By Onoto Watanna 


HE had just administered her daily 
scolding-to her pupil, and sat 
watching him with a look of ex- 

treme exasperation and _ hopelessness 
on her face. 

“ How you egspeg aever speeg Jap- 
anese when you nod try. I tell you 
all the time thad you mus’ nod talk at 
me lig thad, bud you have so much 
persist I noto onderstan’ to tich you.” 

There was almost a sob in the last 
words. 

The young man, who had been all 
the time enjoying her anger, and, in 
fact, generally purposely provoked it, 
was suddenly covered with contrition. 

“Oh! I say, Kirishima-san,” he 
said, taking the book from her, “ really 
I'm a brute. Now go ahead again. I'll 
be good as a—lamb. I'll speak Jap- 
anese in a week.” 

The girl’s face instantly brightened. 

‘“My! How good you kin be wen 
you wanter be.”” She opened the little 
book and put her head severely on one 
side. 

‘* New how you say gooe morning ?” 

Jack Mortimer scratched his head, 
tried to look over her shoulder at the 
book, then gave it up.  Kirishima 
looked reproachfully at him. 

‘All day I teach you thad liddle 
word,” she said. “ You oughter know 
it vaery mos’ well.” 

‘*What does it sound like 
for me.” 

‘“* Now I tell you once more, an’ thad 
yeu forgit again I thing you torgit for- 





start it 


aever an’ aever.” She paused a- 


moment before interpreting the words 
for him; then a bright idea seemed to 
strike her. 

“I tell you whad,” she said, confi- 
dently, almost mysteriously; ‘‘I kin 
tell you one grade way thad you naever 
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forgit thad.”’ 

“Yes? Well, go ahead.” 

“ You riglegt the grade big States in 
America ?” 

““ Well, I guess so.” 

““Whad you call thad State where 
you tell me all big—pol-pol-li-tishins 
cum from ?” 

“ Ohio,”’ said Jack solemnly. 

“That’s ride,” said Kirishima-san. 

“* Ohayo’ is ‘ good morning’ in Jap- 
anese, an’ you say thad jus’ lig you say 
the ‘ Ohio’ in America.” 

Kirishima-san went home that day 
with a very bright little face. She had 
finally managed to teach her big, 
stupid pupil how to say one Japanese 
word properly. 

Now Jack Mortimer had lived in 
Japan one whole month, and although 
he had had almost daily instruction at 
the hands of Kirishima-san, who had 
become known among the Americans 
as an “‘imminent Japanese teacher,” 
he literally could not learn to speak 
the language. When Kirishima, who 
was small, pretty and bewilderingly fas- 
cinating in her daintiness and charm, 
scolded and stormed at him, Jack 
would tower above and watch her in 
admiring silence, deliberately trying to 
appear even more stupid for the sake 
of seeing her angry; when she coaxed 
him he was just as bad, but when she 
broke down in sheer despair and there 
was a suggestion of tears in her voice, 
Jack would break down also and would 
become the most abject, contrite, cring- 
ing pupil that ever was. 

He knew that the real cause of his 
bad progress lay in the fact that he was 
far more interested and intent on study- 
ing Kirishima-san herself rather than 
the Japanese language. Besides, apart 
from the fact that Karishima was his 
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teacher, she was also his confidante and 
friend. Although she always assumed a 
certain superior sort of dignity which 
was irresistible to Jack, nevertheless she 
really did take a great deal of interest, 
and sympathised with him in all his 
troubles (most of which he invented 
just for the sake of gaining her sym- 
pathy). She would listen to him very 
gravely when he bewailed the smallness 
of his American mail, would sweep and 
tidy his office for him and often cut the 
pages of his magazines and papers in 
the neatest way, while he dwelt on the 
fact that he was fatherless, motherless, 
brotherless, and almost sisterless, since 
his one sister was married—and Jack 
told Kirishima that was next door to 
burying herself. Kirishima had five 
brothers and seven sisters, besides a 
father and mother. She professed a 
deep sympathy for the desolate Ameri- 
can, and would try in every way 
possible to keep him from becoming 
lonely. 

‘You mus’ worg,” she told him, 
wisely. ‘* Now whad you thing thad 
you goin’ nod to git lonely wen you 
nod worg. I worg vaery hard all day 
an’ all nide. I tich some pipples. 
Thad’s account my fadder have lods of 
children. So I mus’ worg an’ help mek 
the munney.” 

She told him this confidentially one 
day. Jack doubled her salary in con- 
sequence the next week. 


Jack Mortimer had arrived in Japan 
with a large party of tourists. It was 
their intention to spend only a few 
months in Japan, and as the time was 
so limited, they spent most of it going 
from one place to another, seldom stay- 
ing over a week in anyone city. Jack, 
however, had taken the notion into his 
head that he could learn the language, 
and so had advertised in the Kokumin 
no Tomi for a teacher, with a vague 
idea that he could learn the language 
in a couple of weeks. This idea came 
from the fact that a good number of his 
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friends in America, who were considered 
authorities on the subject of Japan and 
the Japanese, had written articles tor 
magazines, novels, and sketches on the 
subject, after having lived only a couple 
of months on the island. When Kiri- 
shima-san had applied for the position 
Jack had engaged her on the spot, ask- 
ing for no references whatever. A few 
days after he rented a little Japanese 
house of his own, told his party he pro- 
posed remaining in Tokyo a few days, 
and settled down to hard “ cramming.” 
The result? At the end of two months 
his vocabulary consisted of the follow- 
ing: Kirishima-san (Miss Azalea). 
(He corrupted this name to “ Shima.”’) 
Nippon (Japan), sake (wine), ohayo 
(good morning), sayonara (good night). 

He was inordinately proud of this 
vocabulary, and fired the words at 
Kirishima at all times without regard 
generally to their meaning. 

Finally his party, which in the mean- 
while had travelled nearly all over the 
little island, returned to Tokyo and 
called on him in a body. 

Now, the day before this a curious 
thing had happened. Jack had been 
unusually good during the lesson, try- 
ing in every way possible to learn it, 
and thus please Kirishima, who had 
not once had occasion to reprove him. 
He had gone laboriously through a 
whole list of words without once inter- 
rupting her to start some conversation 
that had no connection with the matter 
on hand whatever, as was his wont. 
This unusual docility must have as- 
tonished Kirishima. She glanced at 
him sideways out of her little eyes, and 
said, as she shook her head: “ How 
good you becomin’. I thing I sugceed 
mek vou vaery good boy.” 

If Kirishima-san had known the 
proverb about giving some people an 
inch and they’ take a mile, she would 
have applied it to Jack. The moment 
she showed the least sign of relenting 
from the stiff, almost solemn attitude 
she usually assumed when trying to 
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teach him, and gave him the smallest 
word of approbation, he immediately 
took advantage of it. 

“There, Shima, I have studied a 
hard lot to-day, haven’t 1? Weill put 
the blamed book by now. Learned 
enough for one day. Let’s talk.” 

Kirishima instantly froze again. 

‘* No,” she said severely ; “‘thad you 
not interrupt don’ mek thad you study. 
No—you nod study. You jus’ mekin’ 
believe. What kin you say more in 
Japanese thad you nod say yistidy?” 

Jack rose stubbornly to his feet, and 
crossed his arms, looking very aggrieved 
and hurt. 

‘* Look a here,” he finally said, as he 
saw Kirishima was not to be melted, 
“I’ve studied hard, desperately hard, 
to-day. Even you, who always scold 
and are so hard to please, were eston- 


ished. We're going to have a holiday 
now. May as well close the book,” he 


added, as the girl paused irresolutely. 

Kirishima did close the book, and 
slipped it into her little bag. 

‘* Vaery well,” she said ; ‘ you kin 
tek holiday. I go home tek holiday, 
too.” 

“No, you don’t,” said Jack, as she 
marched toward the door. ‘‘ Now, see 
here, Shima-san, can’t you stay and 
talk with a fellow for a moment ?” 

‘* Now whad you thing,’’ she said 
with exasperation, “thad I have nod- 
ding bedder to do but stay talk with 
you ?” and added with a scornful toss 
of her little head: ‘‘ You thing thad I 
geisha girl thad I talk and amuse you 
foraever ?” 

Something in this remark made Jack 
grin copiously. He fancied he detected 
in it a suggestion of pique, for he had 
tried to tease her only the previous day 
by pretending that he was in love with 
a geisha girl. 

‘No, indeed, I don’t think you area 
bit like them, Shima. If you were, 
you’d——” he paused, choosing his 
words carefully, “‘ you wouldn’t freeze a 
fellow all up.” 


The girl’s eyes were lowered. 

“ 1] nod wanter freeze you vaery 
much,” she said ; “an’ if I freeze thad’s 
nod because I nod thing vaery kind to 
you. Geisha girl only laugh at you an’ 
not freeze, but she nod lig you foraever. 
Me? I lig you all with my heart ;’’ she 
hesitated as Jack came nearer to her, 
and added hurriedly: ‘‘ Thad’s because 
you my pupil, an’ I mus’ be kind to 
you.” 

But Jack would not take this into 
account, and when she stepped toward 
the door to pass out he stood in front of 
her, his fine fair face illuminated with 


a smile half of tenderness, half of 
amusement. 

*“Can’t pass now, Shima,” he whis- 
pered. 


“I thing I mus’ pass,” she said in 
confusion. 

“ Not till——” he stooped down and 
took her startled face between his 
hands. ‘‘ There!” he said, and kissed 
the small, inviting mouth. 

It was with some uneasiness that he 
noticed she was nearly fifteen minutes 
late for the lesson the next day. He 
began pacing the floor in long irregu- 
lar strides. Then his man had an- 
nounced his visitors, and the gay party 
of Americans had come in upon him. © 

“ Well, what have you been doing ?”’ 

“Why did you not go with us?’ 

‘And, oh, Mr. Mortimer, what a 
pretty little house!” 

** Are you living in it all alone ?”’ 

“ How funny !”’ 

The ladies covered him with 
tions. 

‘‘ Fact is,” he told them, “ I thought 
I'd like to study the language some— 
couldn't very well if I was running all 
over the country. So I took this piace, 
and ’’—he straightened himself proud- 
ly—‘‘ am getting along famously.” 

‘“You are?” said a pretty girl sha- 
king her finger at him slyly. ‘ Oh, yes, 
we’ve heard all about it—and—the 
teacher.” 

Jack Mortimer was only twenty-two 
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years of age. The girl’s bantering 
words and the laughing, knowing eyes 
of the rest of the party confused him. 

** Now, what is she like?” the girl 
continued, rushing headlong into the 
subject, as women usually do, without 
pausing to consider whether it was any 
of her business or not. 

‘*Like the rest of them,” he said 
hastily, scarce knowing what he was 
saying himself. “They all look alike, 
you know.” 

His inquisitor was an_ extremely 
charming girl. On the voyage out 
Jack had been unusually attentive to 
her. She shook her head very sagely 
at him. Perhaps Jack had been wiser 
had he remained silent and avoided ex- 
planation. 

“Fact is,”’ he said weakly, “ she is— 
a—a—jolly little thing. Had lots of 
fun with her. She—a——” 

“In love with her, I suppose,” the 
girl put in shrewdly. 

Jack’s sister, who was one of the 
party, was watching his flushed face 
curiously. 

‘“‘ Well,” she put in sharply, ‘‘ I hope 
you have not been foolish enough to 
fall in love with a Japanese woman, 
Jack.” 

** Why, how absurd!” he said hur- 
riedly. ‘“* Why—er—I’m just having a 
little fun with her, that’s all.” 

Something fell sharply to the floor 
in the next room. Jack pushed the 
Kirishima was kneeling 
on the ground, picking up the pieces 
of a broken slate. 

‘* When—er—did you come in?” he 
asked with a wild sinking at his heart. 

She raised a perfectly calm, still face 
to him. 

‘“‘T have jus’ cum,” she said, “ an’ I 
fall an’ braeg my slate.” 

She did not give him his lesson as 
usual, and he was unable to detain her 
as his visitors were still there, and were 
watching with interested eyes the little 
Japanese girl as she answered Jack’s 
questions in a _ quiet, emotionless 
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fashion, scarce looking at his guests, 
apparently indifferent to their persistent 
curiosity in her. 

Long after his guests had left him 
Jack Mortimer sat miserably in his 
office, thinking of Kirishima-san, and 
his own mad folly in having spoken of 
her so in that momentary shame he had 
felt when Miss Newton quizzed him 
and his sister looked half scornful. 

** Tt is not true after all,” he said to 
himself. ‘God! how could I have 
been such acur? That girl——” 

He suddenly picked up his hat and 
passed outdoors. 


Night was falling in Tokyo. Softly, 
tenderly, the darkness swept away the 
exquisite rays of red and yellow that 
the departing sun had left behind. The 
streets were almost deserted, and still- 
ness reigned over the city. Jack Mor- 
timer had promised his friends to take 
them to a picturesque tea house that 
evening, but instead he was striding 
toward the hills with a restlesness he 
could not conquer. 

Kirishima’s young brother came to 
to the door. 

“| want to see your sister.” 

The boy eyed him suspiciously. 

““My seester nod see aeny one. 
Thad’s too lade.” 

“Tell her,” Jack said impatiently, 
“‘that—that I wish to see her about 
some work. I have a new pupil for 
her. Give her this; he handed his 
card to the boy, who took it reluctantly 
from him. 

When Kirishima came into the room 
she was accompanied by her father, 
mother, and brother. 

“I came over,” said Jack, in a panic, 
‘* because—er—I’ve a pupil for you.” 

“‘Thad’s fonny thad you nod waid till 
the mornin’,” the girl said, icily. 

“Well — fact is, they’re going 
away to-night,” he said, wildly con- 
scious that he had made an absurd 
statement. 

“Thad's still mos’ fonny,” the girl 
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said, ‘“‘thad they go way. How you 
egspeg I kin tich?” 

This question floored Jack. 

‘I would like to see you alone,” he 
said, in a low, imploring voice. 

The girl turned to her brother, and 
said something in Japanese. He got 
up and left the room. 

** My fadder and modder nod onder- 
stan’ spik Americanazan. You can 
spik to me now,” she said. 

Jack stood helplessly before her. 

‘*But I—I want to be alone with 
you, Shima,” he repeated, desperately. 

The girl looked him full in the face. 
Her words were slow and distinct. 

‘‘Thad’s nod ride thad I seein’ you 
alone,” she said, cruelly. ‘‘I goin’ to 
marry vaery soon now. So thad’s nod 
ride I seein’ you alone.” 

“You are going to marry ?” he re- 
peated, dully, and then was silent. He 
looked at her with uncompreherding 
eyes in silence. She stood perfectly 
cold and indifferent, her eyes down- 
cast. 

“] will go now,” he said, bitterly. 
‘* There was no new pupil. I used that 
as an excuse. I came over simply to 
tell you that I was a fool. You must 
have heard the conversation this after- 
noon. My man said you had been 
there some time. I wanted to apolo- 
gise—to tell you I didn’t know what I 
was talking about, However ”—his 
voice broke a trifle with his pain, for he 
was consumed with self-pity for the 
moment—*‘ however, you have had the 
laugh against me all the time, because 
I am the one that cares now—not you. 
I did try to make you care for me, and 
only succeeded in falling in love with 
you myself. But jou are like the rest 
of your race, I suppose. You don’t 
even know the meaning of the word 
‘love,’ much less are you capable of 
understanding it.” 

He had not intended speaking like 
this to her, but he was carried away 
with his self-pity. The girl stood per- 
fectly silent, seemingly indifferent. 


“lt is quide lade now,” she finally 
said. ‘Thad I goin’ to marry I will 
nod tich you aeny more.” 

As he passed out miserably into the 
night she said, very sweetly : 

“*Sayonara,” and repeated mock- 
ingly, as she used to do when teaching 
him, ‘‘ Goo night.” 


Jack Mortimer’s Japanese house was 
in great confusion. Japanese bric-a-brac, 
mingled with American chairs and 
tables, were distributed everywhere. Out 
of the chaos he was trying to pack up 
what things he wanted to take with 
him, for he had decided to make a 
trip with his party to Matsushima Bay. 
Jack had never kept house before, and 
as he was giving the house up al- 
together he was at a loss to know what 
to do with all the American furniture 
he had purchased. It was a week 
since he had seen Kirishima. He looked 
tired and a trifle haggard. 

One of his friends sauntered over 
through the day. 

“T’d leave all this truck behind,” 
he advised Jack, as he lit a cigar 
and found a seat on a_half-packed 
trunk. 

“*T dare say,” said Jack, “‘ but un- 
fortunately, my landlord insists on my 
taking the “truck,” as you call it, 
away with me. Says the Japanese 
have no use fer American furniture— 
unpleasant in the houses during earth- 
quakes and other jolly circuses in 
Japan.” 

“What the deuce ever induced you 
to go into housekeeping ? Should have 
thought you’d have found it more com- 
fortable and convenient at one of the 
hotels.” 

“I dare say,” the other answered, 
and added spitefully: ‘‘ Suppose I 
thought it a better place to study.” 

His friend laughed. 

“Say, Mortimer, what is all this talk 
about this Japanese teacher? Brown 
pointed her out to me at the hotel the 
other day. Said you—you cared for 
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her. Of course it was a joke.” 

‘“Yes, I cared for her,’ the other 
answered shortly, almost irritably. 

His friend surveyed him a moment 
in amazement, and whistled under his 
breath. He could not bring his Eng- 
lish intelligence to understand how an 
all round, wholesome American could 
fall in love with a little Japanese 
woman, bis own acquaintance with them 
being peculiarly limited. 

He changed the subject, delicately 
making some remark about the oddity 
of the /fusuma, but Jack was persistent 
in a dogged sort of way, and seemed 
almost to want to talk to some one on 
the subject. 

“It was like this,” he said, grimly. 
‘You remember my telling Miss New- 
ton the other day about my fooling 
with fer?’ Well, it was the other 
way.” 

“The other way?” 
puzzled. 

“Yes,” Jack continued deliberately. 
**She was fooling with me. She is to 
be married in a month or two, I 
believe.” 

\Vith a sudden energy and reckless- 
ness he began pulling at the things in 
the room and crushing them into the 
boxes and trunks. He broke a long 
silence that fell between them by look- 
ing up suddenly and saying: ‘ Never 
dreamed I should really care for a 
Japanese woman. I'd have laughed at 
the idea a few months ago; but, some- 
how, she was different. She will laugh 
now, I suppose.” 

His friend left him. As he passed 
thoughtfully down the street he came 
face to face with Kirishima-san. He 
recognised her almost immediately, for 
she had had pupils in the hotel where 
he was staying. She seemed ina hurry, 
and there was a distressed, anxious 
look about her little face. 

‘‘Where are you going?” he asked 
her abruptly, pausing in front of her. 

‘I thing I goin’ home,” she an- 
swered vaguely, hanging her head. 


His friend was 
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“You're going the wrong direction, 
then.” 

““Yaes?” She seemed _ confused. 
Suddenly she said quite nervously for 
a Japanese: “The Americazan—he 
goin’ away, I thing ?”’ 

** Yes,” the man said, sternly. 

‘“* Whad for is he goin’ away?” Her 
voice trembled. 

“Because you don’t want him to 
stay,”’ said Jack’s friend bluntly. 

The girl caught her breath with a 
sob. 

“ Yaes, but I want vaery much thad 
he stay.” 

The man’s face softened. Hecaught 
a hint of the girl’s charm, and began to 
understand Jack’s infatuation for her. 
There was something so appealing and 
alluring in the little drooped head. 

**Go and tell him, then,” he told 
her. 

Without a word the girl almost ran 
down the street. She paused before 
entering Mortimer’s house. Then she 
pushed the door open without even 
knocking. 

Jack was trying to whistle as he 
packed some Japanese stones and 
relics that Shima herself had given to 
him. 

**T cum tell you,” she said almost 
breathlessly, “thad I nod lig for you to 
go way.” 

Jack had risen on her entrance, and 
now stood irresolutely in front of her. 

‘** What do you mean ?” 

“TI don’ to onderstan’,” the girl said, 
pitifully ; “‘ but I lig thad you stay in 
Japan foraever an’ aever.”’ She paused, 
and then added almost tremblingly his 
name—“ Jag.” 

“Shima!” In an instant he was with 
her. ‘“‘Do you mean that?” 

“ Yaes,”” she said, tearfully ; ‘‘ bud I 
suffer vaery much thad you talk with 
the pritty Americazan lady ’bout fooling 
with poor liddie me—an’—an’ 7 
“‘I—I was a—a—liar,” said Jack. 
“ Yaes,” the girl agreed. 

“ And a fool,” he supplemented. 





















** Yaes.” 


Her assent staggered him somewhat. 
He looked down at the little drooped 


head a moment. 


Shima ?” he asked sternly. 
she said, in a forlorn 
little voice. ‘I thing I tell lie, too.” 


**T dunnon,” 
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Jack was silent a moment, watching 
the girl thoughtfully; then he said very 
gently: ‘‘ But it was true, Shima.” 

“No.” She shook her head emphati- 
‘When are you going to be married, cally. “I only foolin’ with you.” 


For Ease I Pray Not 


By Mary Stewart Cutting, 


Author of *‘ The Bugle Call,” “‘ On the Field,” ete. 


For ease, for ease I pray not, 
But the stir and strife 
Of a soldier’s life 

I pray thee, Lord, delay not! 


OR I would march in the ranks— 
My gun held over my shoulder— 
I would march in the ranks 
Or ever the day was older. 

When the captain’s sword-blade clanks 

As he faces around to command, 
And the dust arises in banks 

With the tread of the tramping band, 
There in the dust and heat, 

There with the rallying drums, 
Give me a place for my feet 

Or ever the night-time comes! 
Where the tide of the battle sets 

(Before the long dirge croons), 
Put me with the gleaming bayonets 

In the rush of the grey platoons. 
For I would fight in the ranks— 

Only my right I covet— 
God, give me my place in the ranks, 

And the battle place above it! 


For ease, for ease I pray not, 
But to stand by right 
In the thick of the fight 
With the power to smite and stay not! 
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‘But it is true,” he persisted, ‘‘ be- 
cause—look up, Shima—because you 
- are going to be married to me.’ 











Dikkon’s Dog 


Sy Dorothy Lundt 


HE distinguishing trait of Grub- 
T bins was his unexpectedness. 
Grubbins was Dikkon’s' dog. 

All the cats in the old regiment could 
have told you that the time it was least 
safe to try to slip by Grubbins was 
when he sat gazing across the plains, 
apparently oblivious of everything on 
earth but the progress of a mule-train 
just fading off the distant horizon. The 
young and untaught kitten who at- 
tempted, at such times, to glide, with 
shadow-like swiftness and silence, behind 
Grubbins’s meditative back, had a never- 
to-be-forgotten vision of lanky yellow 
legs lengthening themselves in a leap, 
bristling yellow hair, and glaring yellow 
eyes; and if that kitten got off with 
the loss of his ear or two-thirds of his 
tail, he was congratulated by his more 
experienced fellows. 

Private McAllison was new to the old 
regiment, which explains his premature 
assumption that Grubbins was _ too 
soundly asleep to resent his tail being 
stepped on by a friend hastily crossing 
- the barrack-rocm, or to identify that 
friend for purposes of reprisal. Mc- 
Allison was in his stocking-feet; so that 
his howls, when Grubbins’s teeth met 
through the end of his heel, were louder 
than they otherwise might have been. 
Private Mooney, his neighbour of the 
right-hand cot, gave up in disgust his 
latest attempt to get sufficiently sound 
asleep to forget the dismal downpour 
that was making out-door life impos- 
sible, and casting an untimely chill 
over the twilight of Christmas Eve. 

“‘Hould up yer yellin’, can’t ye, ye 
Scotch omadahn?” said Private 
Mooney. ‘“ Shure, it’s only Grubbins’s 
way.” 

“Ma certie! It’s a way wull lead 
Maister Grubbins to the grave that’s 


too lang been awaitin’ him; if not by 


. meelitary execution by the Colonel’s 


orders, then by preevate assassina- 
tion!” Thus McAllison, with the 
polysyllabic solemnity of his nation, 
nursing his wounded heel, and glaring 
at Grubbins, who had tranquilly re- 
turned to his interrupted slumbers. 

“I reckon Grubbins’s grave ain’t dug 
yet, nor the man ain’t born that ’Il 
send him to it; not while my name’s 
Dikkon! Grubbins, ain’t that so, 
honey ?” 

The gaunt yellow dog was alert and 
on his feet at the first syllable of his 
name spoken in his master’s voice. He 
shambled heavy-footedly across to the 
bench where Dikkon sat, just in from 
a bit of fatigue duty at the stables, 
toasting his soaked and odourous cow- 
hide boots at the low fire in the 
barrack-room stove. Grubbins laid his 
rough, grizzled muzzle on his master’s 
knee, and Dikkon’s brown and knotted 
hand fell affectionately on the dog’s 
head. The two sat looking at each 
other with a look of perfect understand- 
ing and full companionship. As they 
sat thus, there was a curious likeness 
between man and dog. Dikkon’s close- 
cropped hair was of the same dusty 
yellow as Grubbins’s scraggy coat; 
chronic malaria and long exposure to 
every weather had brought Dikkon’s 
complexion to much the same hue that 
was Grubbins’s by birthright ; the faded 
eyes of the man had an expression 
oddly akin to that which from the 
dog’s eyes looked up at him—a latent 
gleam through a mist as of habitual 
drowsy apathy. 

“Thet’s so: ain't it, honey?” 
drawled Dikkon again; and Grubbins 
rapped his stumpy tail in fervent affir- 
mation. ‘“’Pears to me yo’ haven't 
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took ’s much exercise as common to- 
day, Grubbins,” went on his master. 
“Don't yo’ feel like racin’ down a cat 
or s‘uthin’, so’s to get up a moughty 
good appetite for yer Christmas grub?” 

The men chuckled. The ika of 
Grubbins’s appetite requiring a tonic 
was a deeply humourous one. Dikkon 
opened the door, and Grubbins, with a 
short, approving sniff of the freshening 
air, trotted loose-leggedly across the 
soaked parade. 

“Shure it’s an appetite we'll ahl be 
needin’ fer our Christmas grub,” said 
Private Mooney, stretching his brawny 
arms with a cavernous yawn. “ The 
mule-thrain’s over due, and divil a 
thing for Christmas Day but bull-beef 
an’ hard-tack, wid likely a redshkin 
bullet for sauce wid it!” 

‘** Redskin bullet ! 
winter!” Thus Corporal 
newly from the North-west. 

“Corporal, me joy, it’s forgettin’ ye 
are that down in this suburb av Tophet 
there’s nivir a winter at ahl, and the 
redshkins dishport thimsilves as loively 
at Christmas as on the sacrid Fourth 
o’ July! Shure I nivir pass that clump 
o’ brush beyant the ould shtables cn a 
black night—an’ it’s black nights a- 
plinty we have, as see the wan that’s a- 
shuttin’ down like a box-lid this blissid 
minnit—widout falin’ me shcalp-Icck 
a-wigglin’ wid spirituous terrors ! ” 

** But the sentries ? ”’ 

“Faith, it’s happin: d before that the 
divil led his own by ways onseen o’ the 
righteous—meanin’ Uncle Sam’s sen- 
thries, tit last—an’ he'll do ut agin! 
I say agin, a redshkin bullet’s the 
Christmas prisint likeliest to come the 
way av us poor sinners.” 

** Dikkon, ma lad!” Thus McAlli- 
son, stopping by Dikkon’s bench to put 
on his rough overcoat, his injured heel 
well greased, and his Scotch equani- 
mity apparently restored. ‘I’ve nae 
ill-will tae the bit beastie, an’ forbye he 
but defendit the richts o’ his ain tail. 
But I'll gie ye a hint for a Christmas 


Bosh! In mid- 
Perkins, 
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gift; it was the Colonel himself was 
sayin’ but the nicht’s nicht, that the 
next complaint of Dikkon’s dog that 
came tae his ears, the beastie wad hie 
a bullet an’ a ditch, an’ nae mair 
said!” 

Dikkon sprang to his feet. A dull 
flush kindled under his yellow skin ; the 
gleam in his faded eyes shone kcen 
through their dulled indifference.” 

* He will, will he?” There was a 
savage snarl in the man’s voice. ‘An’ 
what mought he be, that’s been with 
the old regiment only six months, an’ 
not half the use to it then or now that 
my old dog——”’ 

**Hold hard, Dikkon! Whisht, me 
boy! It's the short cut to the guard- 
house you're takin’!”” There were 
grunts and exclamations of remon- 
strance on every side. Dikkon looked 
about him with a sort of bewilderinent. 
The momentary flush and gleam were 
gone. He sat down again, quietly 
enough, and put out his feet to the 
fire. 

‘* Bedad, the Colonel's bark is a dale 
worse nor his bite, we ahl know!” 
Thus Mooney, pacifically. “It’s only 
whin his pepper-pot av a timper gits a 
rough shake, that he’s onsate to play 
wid. An’ Grubbins ts tryin’ at times, 
his bist friends know. ‘Take ut lasht 
shpring, whin the Colonel paid the 
saints know what ahl for thim seeds 
from the North, an’ whin they was 
comin’ upumbrageous, in sails Grubbins, 
scoutin’ afther a last years bone he'd 
misrimimbered where he'd buried, an’ in 
tin minnits the Colonel's  vigitible 
garden was ploughed up more com- 
plate than the field before wan av our 
batteries at Chattanooga, four years 
back.” 

‘** But that didn’t rile him for coppers 
with Grubbins’s gobblin’ up little Miss 
Marion's taffy.” Thus Corporal Per- 
kins, picking up his cap, in the general 
exodus toward the parade. The rain 
had stopped for a moment. A wild 
wind was angrily driving the clouds in 
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frightened masses before it ; the fresh- 
ness of the outside world was good to 
feel, after the stuffy and smoky atmos- 
phere of the barrack-room. ‘“ Miss 
Marion she’s the apple of the Colonel’s 
eye en’ the light of it; an’ I pity dog 
or man that sets her cryin’ many times 
as she cried the other day when 
Grubbins caught on to her taffy the 
cook had set out to cool, an’-——” 

“There they go now! See ’em?” 
Thus one of the men at the window. 
There was a general turning of heads. 

Faith, it’s shmall blame to the 
Colonel ’—from Mooney—“ for it’s a 
sunbame little Miss Marion carries in 
the eyes of her an’ the heart of her; 
and she kindled it from the wan that 
wint away wid her mother whin they 
laid her, an’ the ould Colonel’s heart 
wid her, in her grave a year gone!” 

And indeed three - year - old Miss 
Marion was a winsome sight to see, as 
in her wee blue-hooded rain-cloak, a 
golden-haired kobold, she danced across 
the parade by her soldierly grandfather’s 
side, smiling up confidingly in the face 
that never was stern for her, and leading 
tenderly, by a ribbon as blue as her 
rain-cloak or her eyes, a tiny terrier, 
also blue-blanketed, and mincingly 
remonstrant at the wet grass that 
brushed his dainty paws. The men 
approved of Miss Marion, but the 
terrier was not regarded with favour in 
barracks. ‘‘ For when I want a dog, I 
want a dog,” said Private Mooney, 
voicing the general sentiment. ‘ An’ 
when I want a ladylike rat, I don’t want 
him pritendin’ to be a dog, an’ ixpictin’ 
to be rispicted accordin’ !” 

The men were making their way out 
for a whiff of fresh air before retreat 
should sound. Dikkon alone had not 
left his place by the fire. As Mooney, 
last of the men, was opening the rough 
door, he was arrested by Dikkon’s voice, 
sounding musingly, and as if uncon- 
scious that he spoke aloud. 

“It’s a moughty queer world,” Dik- 
kon said, “‘ where an old yaller dog will 
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stand to one man for what a pretty 
little baby does to another !” 

With an Irishman’s involuntary 
sympathy for a guessed sorrow, and 
an Irishman’s quick appreciation of a 
chance to satisfy a _ long - baffled 
curiosity, Mooney soundlessly closed 
the door, threw down his cap, and 
crossed toward an empty chair. After 
a pause: 

“‘Manin’ yersilf an’ the Colonel ?”’ 
said he. 

*Meanin’ just that. Ol’ Grubbins 
is about as much to me, I reckon, as 
little Miss Marion yon is to the ol’ 
Colonel. Fer th’ same reason. All 
that’s left to me o’ somethin’ I loved.” 

Mooney stuffed the tobacco deep into 
his pipe, and diplomatically waited. 
There was a momentary break in the 
heavy clouds, and a late, pale-yellow 
light shone tremulously through. 

‘“‘T reckon I never told ye how I met 
up with Grubbins? I was in the Ten- 
nessee mountings, when we wor down 
there with Grant. That was in ‘64, 
years back, when I wor a volunteer. 
Nigh where we wor camped there wor 
a cabin. A girl lived thar, all alone. 
Her dad an’ five brothers had gone 
into the Union army, and they never 
come back. Her name wor Marcella. 
She had right pretty blue eyes, an’ a 
cough. I punched a man oncet for 
tryin’ to make free with her, an’ Grub- 
bins chawed him up afterwards. 
Grubbins wor her dog; a five-year-old, 
then, an’ ’s ornery ’s he is now. We 
got to be right good friends, she ’n I; 
afterwards, more. I hadn’t nary apenny 
but my pay; no more she. But I pro- 
mised ter kem back an’ me mF" her oncet 
the fightin’ wor over.’ 

Both men smoked for a time in 
silence. ‘‘’Twas in May, ’65, I got 
back there. It was a moughty purty 
day, with clouds like gold. The cabin 
do’ was tight shet. An’ the windows. 
Ez I kem up I heerd Grubbins howl. 
Reckon ye never heerd a yaller dog 
howi ?” 
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‘‘ The neighbours had jest took care 
o’ her an’ left her, an’ gone back ter 
get the coffin. She had changed con- 
siderable—thin as ashadder. She hed 
wound grass round my ring to keep it 
on her finger—it wor a hoss-hair ring. 
I braided it from my hoss’s tail. 

“‘T stayed for the fun’ral. Grubbins 
an’ I sot by her all day an’ all night. 
When the grave wor filled in, Grubbins 
he turned an’ reached up his big yaller 
paw ter me, an’ his eyes said, ‘ Reckon 
it’s we twonow, ol’ man?’ An’ I shuk 
his paw, an’ I says, ‘ Yes, Grubbins, ‘s 
long as we both live.’ An’ when I 
‘listed ez a reg’lar, Grubbins ‘listed 
‘long o’ me.” 

‘An’ wid ahl his ecsyncrasities, 
Grubbins is a cridit to the ould rigi- 
ment! ’’—there was asympathetic choke 
in Mooney’s voice. ‘“ An’—saints be 
good! Phwat’s that ?” 

It was a wild commotion on the 
parade ground. There were growls 
and snarls and doleful squeals; rush- 
ing footsteps, thwacking blows, a 
child’s sobs, a stern and angry voice. 
* Take that dog away, and—” a short, 
enraged howl in Grubbins’s unmistak- 
able accents. 

Dikkon and Mooney were in the 
middle of the parade. In little Maid 
Marion’s arms, pressed close to her 
tear-stained face, was a _ squealing 
huddle of very muddy blue blanket, 
with a pathetic pink stain oozing out 
here and there. Grubbins, his yellow 
eyes afire, a stout cord round his neck, 
was in the grasp of a soldier, who was 
vainly trying to combine holding the 
dog with a respectful salute to his 
colonel. The colonel’s face was grey 
with rage; his eyes blazed under their 
shaggy brows. Through the sudden 
silence, Marion’s-sobs came piteously 
clear. 

“Take away that nasty beast—do 
you hear?” Thus the Colonel, tensely, 
between his teeth. ‘I’ve overlooked 
his tricks hitherto, because his master 
is an old soldier and a good one. But 







































when it comes to killing my grand- 
daughter’s pet on the open parade “ 

** Shure the little baste isn’t dead at 
ahl, sorr!’’ Mooney had gently taken 
the small blue bundle, separated 
chewed-up blanket from chewed-up 
dog, and held the squealing terrier out 
with one hand, the other at salute ; his 
eyes clouded and anxious. ‘ He’s just 
dis—disfracshured a bit, in  shpots, 
sorr, but a shtrip or two o’ plashter ‘Il 
make him as good as iver he was, sorr 
—an’ that’s no good at ahl!” jerked 
Mooney, confidentially, back from his 
teeth to his throat. ‘An’ Grubbins 
mint no harm, sorr. He'd niver sane 
the loike before, an’ was just investi- 
gatin’, an’ when he found it wad 
bite——” 

‘Hold your tongue, Mooney!” 
thundered the Colonel, recovering the 
breath that the Irishman’s unparal- 
leled audacity had taken away. “Take 
charge of that dog!” Mooney 
mechanically took from the soldier the 
leash at whose other end Grubbins 
was wildly straining to reach his master. 
“He has done his last mischief. 
You will have him hanged within an 
hour. Not a word, I tell you!” as 
Mooney’s lips opened in a gasp. ‘‘ Come, 
sweetheart.” The stern and angry 
voice fell to a caressing whisper; the 
Colonel lifted Marion, dog and all, and 
set her on his stalwart arm. ‘“ Hush, 
hush, dear! The bad dog shan’t hurt 
little Fido any more. Come home, 
baby; come and find Christmas.’’ As 
he turned he stopped abruptly. Dikkon 
stood squarely facing him. ‘The man’s 
sallow face was dully crimson with 
passion; his eyes gleamed tigerishly. 
‘“ Take back that order, Colonel,” he 
raved. ‘‘ Give me back my old dog ! 
Give him back, I tell you! or I’ll——” 

“Arrest that man!” Dikkon was in 
the grasp of a dozen ready hands. 
There was that in his eyes, as they 
turned on the Colonel, that had sent 
the men’s hearts to their throats. 
‘‘Clap him in the guard-house. He's 
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probably drunk or mad. The court- 
martial can decide which.” 

The Colonel turned on his heel and 
strode off through the blackening 
twilight with the frightened child on 
his breast. As he went, there followed 
him the howls of a half-choked dog, 
as Grubbins was dragged in one 
direction, powerless to reach the master 
who was being marched off in the 
other. 

The Colonel was in what his sister 
and housekeeper called a most un- 
Christmas-like temper throughout nis 
dinner. ‘‘ Confound the fellow!” he 
muttered, pacing restlessly to and 
fro, when dinner was done. ‘‘ Why 
need he have given me that madman’s 
talk? Mooney would have found a 
way to keep the beast safe till the men 
could send in a petition, and—then—of 
course—it being Christmas, and all—” 
He looked abstractedly out into the 
inky darkness. ‘‘ Dear, dear! I believe 
I’m half a madman myself when 
Marion comes into a question. More 
than ever, since there have been those 
Apache rumours. I can’t leave to carry 
the child north; and if, while she was 
here, the Indians—” he put up his 
hand to his forehead, suddenly damp 
with the starting sweat. 

There rang out through the windy 
darkness the long-drawn howl of a dog, 
followed by a sharp, sudden shot, and 
another and another ; shouts, wander- 
ing lights. 

“Whit is that? Martha, bar the 
doors and _ windows,” shouted the 
Colonel, hoarsely. He caught up his 
sword and buckled it as he ran. 


Mooney had come to kindle the smoky 
lamp in the guard-house cell. The 
figure lying face downward in the bunk 
had stirred at sound of his heavy foot- 
steps, and turned toward him a_blood- 
less face, and eyes of dumb, agonised 
entreaty. ‘‘Shure I wud if I cud, ye 
poor sowl!”’ said Mooney; yet Dikkon 
had spoken no word. 
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“Tt is’nt to let him live. I heard the 
Colonel’s orders. God send him such 
torment as he’s sent me! But, Mooney, 
Grubbins isa soldier’s dog. Yo’ won't 
hang him? Oh, for the love o’ God, 
for the sake of Christmas, say yo’ won't 
hang him! Yo’ll give him a bullet ?”’ 

Mooney gripped his hand witha firm, 
quick nod. 

‘I’m in fo’ a term in the military 
prison, sho’. Grubbins is gittin’ older 
every day, an’ he’d be onery, missin’ 
me, an’ likely to git kicked ’round, 
‘mong the men. He mought as well 
go befo’ I do. But—yo’re a good shot, 
Mooney, but yo'll stand close, an’ not 
let him need but one bullet ? ” 

Another nod. Mooney shut the door 
softly, and went out into the dark. 
Left alone, Dikkon threw himself down 
again in his bunk, his face hidden in 
his arms. 

“I'd like to say good-bye to yo’, 
Grubbins.” The man was _ sobbing, 
thickly, dryly, without tears. ‘I’d 
have liked to ask yo’ to a’ told 
Marcella——”’ 

The long-drawn howl that the Colonel 
had heard at his window, came to 
Dikkon’s ears as he lay in the guard- 
house bunk. At the shot that sharply 
followed, the man sat upright, his face 
grey. ‘‘He’s gone! The old dog’s 
gone!” 

Another shot. 

Dikkon leaped up as they say men 
leap who take-a bullet in the heart. 

‘*Mooney! Yo’ crazy blunderer ! 
Yo’ had to shoot again! Oh, my God! 
O Grubbins! Grubbins!” 

He flung himself face downward on 
the floor. He ran his fingers hard into 
his ears. So he lay, half-unconscious, 
agonised, hearing nothing more. 

The colonel stood just without the 
door of the stables, all the men of the 
little garrison around and before him. 
At his feet, across the threshold, lay 
the body of an Indian, the face taking 
ghastly cleansing of its war-paint from 
the thin stream of blood that trickled 
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from its temple. Three other Indians, 
bound hand and foot, crouched sullenly 
in the midst of their guard. A trooper 
was, with many half-choked grunts of 
discomforts, examining his shattered 
knee. The faint, far echo of galloping 
ponies was dying away, through the 
wind, over the plain. 

‘* Let me understand this,” said the 
Colonel. He spoke somewhat un- 
steadily. He was looking down at the 
dead Indian, at whose belt there 
dangled a child’s scalp. It could not 
have been taken many months ago. 
The child had had golden hair. 

Corporal Perkins stepped forward, 
saluting. ‘‘It was like this, sir. The 
half-breeds had probably told them 
Christmas was a good time to attack, 
the men being jolly, and careless-like. 
They must have crept up through the 
brush behind the stables. There was a 
board loose at the back o’ the stables ; 
this fellow’ — he indicated the dead 
Indian — “crept through it. Their 
scheme was to stampede the horses 
first, so there’d be nio way of escape. 
It'd ha’ worked well if. , 

“ Well?” 

“If Grubbins—— 

** Grubbins ?” 

“Yis, sorr!”’—it was Mooney, now, 
standing sheepish, at the salute. “Yer 
orders was to hang the dogin an 
hour, sorr; but when the min was a- 
thrimmin’ the barrick-room clock wid 
Christmas grane, sorr, they shtopped 
intoirely, sorr, an’——” 

“ Grubbins was in the stables? The 
dog gave the alarm ?” 

“Yis, sorr. An’ he hild this divil 
past mischief, sorr, till the senthry—” 

** Where is the dog? ”’ 

‘Shure he’s waitin’ his doom, sorr, 
like his mashter in the guard-house 
beyant. It’s quare they’re both in 
throuble togither ’—Mooney was ap- 
parently addressing the universe in 
general, since he never would have 
ventured such discourse to his 
colonel—“ for says Dikkon to me, this 
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afthernoon, says he, ‘ Grubbins is to 
me,’ says he, ‘what the shwate little lady 
up yonder is to the Colonel,’ says he— 
an’ little did he think that but for 
Grubbins, this night, them divils that’s 
gallopin’ away yon might ha’ been— 
this blissid minnit 

Apparently by accident, Mooney’s 
foot touched the golden hair that 
fluttered from the dead Indian’s belt. 

** Release Dikkon !”’ said the Colonel, 
briefly. There was a queer look in the 
Colonel’s eyes. He was very white. 
‘Send him up to me to report. We 
shall want all our available men before 
we can round these rascals up.” 

**Yis, sorr. An’ Grubbins, sorr ?” 

The Colonel looked hard in silence 
at Private Mooney. Then “ Don’t you 
know how to treat the dog that saved 
the garrison ?”’ said he. 

**Yis, sorr. I think so, sorr,”’ said 
Private Mooney. 

The smoky lamp had almost burned 
itself out. 

When a man has his fingers run 
hard into his ears, how is it any 
sound can come through ?- When his 
eyes are pressed hard against the floor, 
how can he see great mountains? 
Great mountains, with clouds drifting, 
majestic, above them. And a homely 
garden across which the cloud-shadows 
play. And a girl standing in the gar- 
den, with pretty, timid blue eyes up- 
turned. And an old yellow dog, whin- 
ing for notice, and importunately 
licking a man’s clenched hands and 
tear-drenched, hidden face — licking 
and whining, and shambling eagerly all 
about a man who lies prone in the 
dust, on the guard-house floor. 

“ Now I’m loony, for sho’ !”’ Dikkon 
whispers to himself through closed 
teeth. ‘‘Or p’raps it’s his ha’nt. I 
didn’t know dogs had ha’nts. They 
say ha’nts go away if you speak. I 
won’t speak. I won't open my eyes. 
It’s most as good as ’f they hadn’t shot 
him. His tongue’s warm. His paw’s 
rough. His nails kin scratch. O Lord 
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A’mighty! Take him away! Take 
him away! I can’t bear anythin’ to be 
so like Grubbins, when it’s only a ha’nt!” 

But the wet tongue caresses. The 
rough paws plead. 

There are footsteps in the room, and 
lanterns. A dozen comrades are catch- 
ing at his hand. He has no choice 
but to sit up and open his eyes. 

“Wuz it becos the angels didn’t 
have no wings to fit yo’, Grubbins, 
that they fixed yo’ up that-a-way ?” 
said Dikkon. 


There, in the full lantern-light. stood 
an old yellow dog. His neck was hung 
with Christmas greens. A small flag was 
wired to his tail, and was wiggling joy- 
somely. His eyes met his master’s. 
With one mighty leap he was in his 
master’s arms, against his master’s 
breast. 

“Come away, by’s,” said Private 
Mooney. ‘Grubbins ‘ll be wantin’ 
to exhplain matthers to Dikkon, 
and, begorra! we'll be in_ the 
way.” 
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At the Sign of the Skull 


By MADISON CAWEIN 


It's “ Gallop and go!” and “ Slow now, slow!” 
With every man in this life below— 
But the things of this world are a fleeting show. 


HE postchaise Time that all must take 
Ty Is old with clay and dust; 
Two horses strain its rusty brake 
Named Pleasure and Disgust. 


Our luggage totters on its roof, 

Of Vanity and Care, 
, As Hope, the postboy, spurs each hoof, 

Or heavy-eyed Despair. 

And now a comrade with us rides, 
Love, haply, or Remorse ; 

And that dim traveller besides, 
Gaunt Memory on a horse. 


And be we king or be we kern 
Who ride the roads of Sin, 

No matter how the roads may turn 
They lead us to that Inn. 

Unto that Inn within that Land 
Of silence and of gloom, 

Whose ghastly landlord takes our hand 
And leads us to our room. 


It's “ Gallop and go!” and “ Slow now, slow !” 
With every man in this life below— 
But the things of this world are a fleeting show. 
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The Puppet Crown: A Romance 
Sy Harold MacGrath 


(Continued from page 262) 


CHAPTER XX 


THE LAST STAND 
HE cuirassiers stationed in the 
guard-room of the royal palace 
walked gently on the tiling, 

when occasion required them to walk, 
and when they entered or left the 
room they were particularly careful 
to avoid the chink of the spur or 
the clank of the sabre. Although 
the royal bedchamber was many 
doors removed, the captain had 
issued a warning against any unneces- 
sary noise. A loud laugh, or the falling 
of a sabre carelessly rested, drew upon 
the unlucky offender the scowling eyes 
of the commander, who reclined in 
front of the medieval fireplace in which 
a solitary log burned, and brooded over 
past and present. The high revels in 
the guardroom were no more, the 
cuirassiers were no longer made up of 
the young nobles of the kingdom, they 
were now merely watch dogs. Twenty 
vears ago he had come from Dresden 
as an instructor in arms, and after the 
first year he had watched over the 
roval household, in the service of the 
late king and the king who lay dying. 
He had come of good family, but others 
had come of better, and had carried off 
court honours, though his post in early 
days had been envied by many. But 
he was above all else a soldier, the em- 
bodiment of patience and integrity, and 
he scorned to murmur because fortune 
had passed over his head. As _ he 
sucked at his pipe, he recalled the days 
of Albrecht and his opera singers, the 
court scandals, and his own constant 
employment as messenger in the king’s 
love intrigues. Aibrecht had died a 


OF A 


BAD SERVANT 
widower and childless, and with him 
had died the flower of court life. The 
courtiers and sycophants had flocked 
to the standard of the duke, and had 
remained there, primarily because Leo- 
pold of Osia promised a sedate and 
exemplary life. Sometimes the captain 
shook his head, as if communing with 
some unpleasant thought. On either 
side of him sat a soldier, also smoking 
and ruminating. 

At the mess table a dozen or so 
whiled away the time at cards. The 
wavering lights of the candle and hearth 
cast warring shadows on the wall and 
floor, and the gun and sabre racks 
twinkled. If the players spoke, it was 
in tones inaudible to the captain’s ears. 

“Our bread and butter,” said the 
captain softly, “are likely to take unto 
themselves the proverbial wings and 
fly away.” 

No one replied. The captain was a 
man who frequently spoke his thoughts 
aloud, and required no one to reply to 
these disjointed utterances. 

‘A soldier of fortune,” he went on, 
“pins his faith and zeal to standards 
which to-day rise and to-morrow fall. 
Unfortunately, he takes it at flood tide, 
which immediately begins to ebb.” 

The men on either side of him nodded 
wisely. 

“The king can no longer speak. 
That is why the archbishop has dis- 
missed the cabinet. While he could 
speak his majesty refused to listen to 
the downfall of his enemies. Why ? 
Look to heaven; heaven only can 
answer. How many men of the native 
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troops are quartered in these buildings ? 
Not one—which is bad. Formerly 
they were in the majority. Extraor- 
dinary. His majesty would have made 
friends with them, but the archbishop, 
an estimable man in his robes, prac- 
tically ostracised them. Bad, very bad. 
Had we been comrades, there might be 
a different end. Faugh! if one of us 
sticks his head into the city barracks a 
breath of ice is our reward. Kronan 
never attends the receptions. A little 
flattery, which costs nothing, and they 
would have been willing to die for his 
majesty. Now—” He knocked his 
pipe on the firedog. ‘“‘ Now, they would 
not lift a finger. A soldier will forgive 
all things but premeditated neglect. 
As for me, when the time comes I will 
return to Dresden and die of old age. 
Maybe, though, I shan’t. When his 
majesty dies there is like to be a ciash. 
The duchess is a clever woman, but she 
would make a baulky wife; a capillary 
affection which runs in the family. Red 
hair in a man is useful; in a woman it 
is unmanageable.” He refilled his pipe 
and motioned towards the tongs. The 
soldier nearest caught up a brand and 
held it out. The captain laid his pipe 
against it and drew. ‘It’s a dreary 
watch I have from ro till daylight, in 
his majesty’s antechamber, but he will 
trust no other man at that post.” And 
with this he fell into silence. 

Some time passed. Twice the cap- 
tain pulled out his watch and looked at 
it. Shortly after g o'clock, the beat of 
hoofs came up the driveway, and the 
captain turned his head toward the 
entrance and waited. A moment later 
the door opened and three men stood 
framed in the doorway. Two of them 

~one in civilian dress—were endea- 

vouring to hold up a third between 
them. The central figure presented an 
alarming picture. His cuirass and 
white trousers were splashed with 
blood, and his head rolled from side 
to side, almost insensibly. 

‘“‘ A thousand devils!” exclaimed the 


captain, at the sight of this unexpected 
tableau. He sprang up, toppling over 
his chair. ‘‘ What’s this ? Von Mitter? 
Blood? Havethosedamned students—” 

“A brush on the lake road,” inter- 
rupted Sharfenstein, breathlessly. ‘‘Help 
him over to a chair, Monsieur Carewe. 
That’s it.” 

“* Have you a knife, captain ?”’ asked 
Maurice. 

The captain whipped out his knife, 
locked it, and gave it to Maurice. 
‘* Riemer,” he called to one of the 
cuirassiers, who were rising from the 
mess table, “ bring out your box of 
instruments ; and you, Scharfenstein, a 
basin of cold water. Quick.” 


Maurice knelt and deftly cut away 
A pool of blood 


the lieutenant’s boot. 
collected on the floor. 

“God save us,” cried the captain, 
‘‘his boot is full of blood.”” He turned 
to Scharfenstein, who was approaching 
with the basin. ‘“ What has happened, 
Max ?” 

Scharfenstein briefly explained. 

“And Kopf? ” 

‘* Got away, curse him!” 

**And the others?” with a lowering 
brow. 

“They all got away.” 
oath under his breath, 
basin on the floor. 

“Bad, very bad. 
shoot ?” 

“ He was afraid of hitting Madam- 
oiseile Bachelier,’’ Maurice interposed. 

Max threw him a grateful look. 

“Humph!” The captain called his 
men around him. ‘‘ Two of you—. 
But wait. Who's back of Kopf?” 

‘‘ Our distinguished colonel,’ snapped 
Max, “who was this day relieved of 
his straps. A case of revenge, probably.” 

‘Beauvais! Ah, ah!” The captain 
smiled grimly. He had always hated 
Beauvais, who had, for no obvious 
reason, passed him and grasped the 
coveted colonelcy, and because, curiously 
enough, the native troops had made 
an idol of him. ‘ Beauvais, I am _ not 


Adding an 
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Why didn’t you 
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surprised. An adventurer, with neither 
kith nor country.” 

“He is Prince Walmoden,” said 
Maurice, ‘‘and for some reason not 
known, the emperor has promised to 
recall him.” 

This information caused the captain 
to step back, and he muttered the 
name several times, “ Austria. 

A gloom settled on his face. ‘* No 
matter. Prince or no prince, or had 
he 1,000 emperors behind him, no 
matter. Four of you seek him and 
arrest him. If he offers resistance, 
knock him on the head, but arrest him. 
A traitor is without name, country or 
respect. Hispurpose. . . . Never 
mind. Four of you seek for Kopf. Look 
into Stuler’s, in at the opera, and follow 
Kopf's woman home. I'll take it upon 
myself to telegraph the frontier to allow 
no one to cross on the pain of being 
shot. Pass the word to the officers in 
the stables. Hurry away before the 
archbishop hears of the matter. Away 
with you, and quietly. And one of you 
seek that blockhead of a coachman, 
who did not know enough to come 
back here and inform us. Beauvais, 
make him a prisoner, you are not to 
know why. As for Kopf, dead or 
alive—alive will be less convenient for 
all concerned. Off with you.” 

The guardroom was at once emptied 
and the cuirassiers turned off toward 
the stables, where the main body of the 
troops were stationed. 

Riemer, who was both surgeon and 
soldier, probed the wound in Von Mit- 
ter’s leg and extracted the bullet, which 
had lodged in the fleshy part of the 
calf. He applied cold water, lints and 
bandages. All the while Von Mitter 
sat in the chair, his eyes shut and his 
lips closed tightly. - 

‘ There!” said the surgeon, standing 
up, “that’s better. The loss of blood 
is the worst part of it.” Next he took 
a few st.tches in the cut on the cheek 
and threw his cloak over the wounded 
man’s knee. ‘‘ He'll be all right in a 
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day or two, though he’ll limp, Carl ? "’ 

**Oh, I’m sound enough,” answered 
von Mitter, opening his eyes. “A 
little weak in the knees, that’s all. I 
shouldn’t have given in, only Kopf got 
away when we had him fairand fast. We 
found his horse wandering about the 
Frohngarten, but no sign of Johann. 
He’s got it, though, square in the 
back.” : 

“I’m sure of it,” said Maurice, 
who leaned over the back of the 
speaker's chair. 

The captain eyed him inquiringly, 

‘‘Pardon me,” said Scharfenstein,” 
‘“*Captain Monsieur Carewe, an Ameri- 
can tourist, formerly of the U.S. 
cavalry. And a pretty shot, too, by 
the book! It would have gone badly 
with us but for him.” 

“My thanks,” said the Captain, 
with a jerky nod. ‘ Max, come, give 
me the whole story.” 

And Scharfenstein dropped into a 
chair and recounted in picturesque dic- 
tion the adventure; how they had re- 
mained by the royal carriage till the 
nurse, recovering from her faint, had 
rushed out and told them of the abduc- 
tion ; and the long race on the south 
shore. While he listened the captain 
smoked thoughtfully; and when the 
story was done, he rose and wagged his 
head. 

“Call it revenge,” he said, “ if it 
strikes you in that light. Monsieur 
Carewe, what is your opinion ? ” 

** It occurs to me,” answered Maurice, 
rubbing the scratch the late colonel’s 
sword had left on his chin, ‘it occurs 
to me that the man played his hand a 
few days too late.” 

** Which is to say?” 

‘“Well, I do not call it revenge,” 
Maurice admitted, unwilling to ven- 
ture any theory. 

‘““No more do 1;” and the captain 
began drumming onthe mantel. “* What 
say, Max; how would the illustrious 
colonel look with the shadow of a 
crown on his head? He comes from 
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Austria, who, to my thinking, is cog- 
nizant of all he does and has done.” 

The answer was not spoken. The 
door, leading to the main palace 
through the kitchens, opened, and the 
marshal, the princess, and the maid of 
honour came down the steps. The 
captain, Max, and the surgeon stood at 
salute ; Maurice, however, drew back 
into the shadows at the side of the 
grate. The old soldier gazed down at 
the pale face of the young lieutenant, 
and smiled kindly. 

“‘ Even the best of soldiers make mis- 
takes,” he said; ‘‘even the best. No,” 
as von Mitter made an attempt to 
speak. “I’ve heard all about it, and 
from a most reliable source,” nodding 
toward the anxious maid of honour. 
‘* Colonel,” he addressed the captain, 
whose eyeg started at this appellation, 
‘colonel, you will report to me in the 
morning to assume your new duties. 
You have been a faithful captain and a 
good soldier. I know your value, your 
name, and your antecedents, which till 
now, was more than I knew of your late 
predecessor. Von Mitter will take upon 
himself your duties as captain of the 
household troop; and you, Scharfen- 
stein, will hereafter take charge of her 
royal highness’ carriage, and you may 
choose whom you will as your com- 
rade.” 

“T have always tried to do my duty,” 
said von Mitter. He felt a small hand 
secretly press his. 

“And you have always succeeded, 
captain,” said a voice which made 
Maurice’s foolish heart leap. ‘See, I 
am the first to give you your new rank. 
How you must suffer ! ”’ 

““God bless your royal highness!” 
murmured the fellow, at once racked 
with pain and happiness. “ But I am 
not the one you must thank for this 
night’s work.” 

The marshal peered at the silent 


figure beyond the fireplace. Maurice 
was compelled to stand forth. “Ah!” 
said the marshal. 

x 


un 


** Yes,”’ went on von Mitter, ‘ but 
for him no one knows what the end 
might have been. And I, thinking him 
one of the abducting party, coming up 
from the rear, shot at him.” 

The princess took a step forward, 
anxiety widening her dark eyes; and 
the swift glance added to the fever in 
the recipient’s veins How beau- 
tiful she was, and how far away! He 
laid his hand on the top of von Mitter’s 
chair. 

**Monsieur Carewe,” said the marshal, 
“seems to have plenty of leisure time 
on his hands—fortunately for us. You 
were not hit ?” 

“Oh, no,” said Maurice, blushing. 
He had discerned an undercurrent of 
raillery in the marshal’s tones. ‘“ The 
ball came close to my ear, that was all. 
It is strange how that fellow got away. 
I am positive that I hit him.” 

“We shall find him,” said the mar- 
shal, with a look at the newly-appoint- 
ed colonel, which said: “ Your straps 
hang in tothe balance.”” He rubbed his 
nose. ‘‘ Well, is your royal highness 
satisfied that there is no danger ?”’ 

‘Yes, marshal; but think, if he 
should have been killed! Ah, what 
does it all mean? What had this man 
against me, who have always been kind 
to him?” 

“We shall, with your highness’ per- 
mission,” said the marshal, “leave all 
questions to the future. Let us return 
to the archbishop, who is doubtless 
awaiting the news. Take good care of 
yourself, captain. To-morrow, colonel; 
good evening to you, Monsieur Carewe”’ ; 
and the terse old soldier proceeded to 
the door and held it open for the 
women. 

**Good night, messieurs,”’ said her 
highness. ‘‘I shall not forget. Thanks 
to you, captain.” One more glance, 
and she was gone. But this glance 
blossomed in one heart into a flower of 
hope. 

The marshal, having closed the door 
behind the women, returned to the 

















THE IDLER 
group before the fireplace. They 
watched him interestedly. 

‘* Colonel,” he said, “ make no effort 
to seek Beauvais. As for Kopf, that is 
different. But Beauvais—” 

“To let him go?” exclaimed the 
colonel, in dismay. 

** Aye, to let him go. We do not seek 
bears with birdshot, and that is all we 
have. He will leave the country.” 

‘“And go tothe duchy!” 

‘*So much the better; when the time 
comes, our case against him will be so 
much the stronger. Mind you, this is 
not from sentiment. I have none,” 
claring around to see if any dared 
refute this assertion. “It is policy, 
and monseigneur concurs with me.” 

“ But I have sent men after him!” 
cried the colonel in keen disappoint- 
ment. 

‘*Send men after them to tescind the 
order.” 

‘* And if they should catch him 7” 

‘Let him go; that is my order. 
The servant will be sufficient for our 
needs. M. Carewe, I rely on your 
discretion”; and the marshal passed 
int» the kitchens. 

The men looked at each other in 
silence. A moment later the colonel 
dashed from the room, off to the 
stables. 

“Well, I’m off,” said Maurice. The 
desire to tell what he knew was begin- 
ning to master him. It was too late 
now, and he saw that. Besides they 
might take it into their heads and 
detain him. He put on his _ hat. 
‘* Good night; and good luck to your 
leg, captain.” 

‘* Till to-morrow,” said von Mitter, 
who had taken a fancy to the smooth- 
faced young American, who seemed at 
home in all places. 

‘lam going away to-morrow,” said 
Maurice pressing the _lieutenant’s 
hand. “I shall return in a day or so.” 

He led his horse to the hotel stables, 
lita fresh cigar and promenaded the 
“Some day,” he mused, 


terrace. 
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‘perhaps I'll be able to do something 
for myself. To-morrow we'll take alook 
into Fitzgerald’s affairs, like the good 
fairy we are. If the colonel is there, so 
much the worse for one or the other of 
us.” He laughed contentedly. ‘‘ Beau- 
vais took my warning and lit out, or his 
henchman would never have made a 
botch of the abduction. It is my 
opinion that madame wanted a hostage, 
for it is impossible to conceive that the 
man mad the attempt on his own 
responsibility. I shall return to the 
duchy in a semi-official character as an 
envoy extraordinary to look into the 
whereabouts of one Lord Fitzgerald. 
Devil take me, but I did make a mess 
of it when I slapped him on the 
shoulder that night.” The princess 
had not addressed a word to him. 
Why ? 

When the princess and her maid of 
honour had passed through the kitchens 
into the princess’ boudoir, the maid 
suddenly caught her mistress’ hand and 
imprinted a hasty kiss on it to the lat- 
ter’s surprise and agitation. There 
was something in that kiss which came 
nearer to sincere affection than Mlle. 
Bachelier had ever shown before. 

“* Camille ?” 

‘* God bless your highness !”” whisper- 
ed the girl, again pressing the cold hand 
to her lips. What had given rise to 
this new-born affection she herself could 
not say, but a sudden wave of pity 
rushed into her heart. Perhaps it was 
because she loved and was loved that 
caused this expansion of the heart 
towards her mistress, who was likely 
never to love or beget love, who stood 
so lonely. Tears came into her eyes. 

“You are hysterical !” said the prin- 
cess. 

“No; it is because—because—” 
She stopped, and a blush suffused her 
face and temples. 

The princess took the face between 
her hands and gazed long and earnestly 
into it. ‘‘ Have you discovered a belated 
pity in your heart for me? Or is it 
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because you thought him wounded unto 
death, and he was not ?” 

“‘ It is both!” weeping. 

The princess put her arms around the 
maid. ‘‘And you weep for happiness ? 
Let us weep together, then; only—I 
cannot weep for happiness.” 

To return to the flight of Kopf. As 
he dashed down the road he heard two 
reports. At the second he experienced 
a terrible burning blow under the right 
shoulder-blade, and immediately his 
arm became paralysed. He coughed. 
With a supreme effort he managed to 
recover his balance. Already his collar- 
bone had been cracked by a bullet either 
from von Mitter or Scharfenstein. 

““God’s curse on them all!” he 
sobbed, pushing his knees into his horse; 

God’s curse!” He bit his lips; and 
when he drew his breath the pain which 
followed almost robbed him of his 
senses. Behind him the sound of hoofs 
came no nearer; he had a chance. He 
could not look back to see if he gained, 
however, as his neck was stiffening. 


‘‘Curse him and his damned gold! He 
never warned me as he said he would.”’ 


On he rode. The moon became ob- 
scured, and when it flashed again he 
could see it but indistinctly. a 
To reach the city, to reach Gertrude’s, 
to give the horse a cut and sen him 
adrift, this was his endeavour. But 
would he reach the city—alive? Was 
he dying? He could not see. 

Yet again he shut his jaws and drew on 
his entire strength. He was keeping in 
the saddle by will power alone. If the 
horse faltered he was lost. To Ger- 
trude; she could use them. And after 
all he loved her. If he died she would 
be provided for. . The first of 
the city lamps. He sobbed. Into this 
street he turned, into that, expecting 
each moment to be challenged, for the 
white saddle blanket of the cuirassiers 
stood out conspicuously. At last he 
had but a corner to turn. He stopped, 
slid from the saddle and gave the animal 
acut across theface. The horse reered, 


then plunged forward at a wild gallop. 
Johann staggered along the street, 
fumbling in his pockets for his keys. 

Gertrude of the opera was usually in 
the ballet. To-night she had left the 
stage after the first dance. She had 
complained of a severe headache, and, 
as the manager knew her worth, he had 
permitted her withdrawal from the 
corps. She lived off the Frohngarten, 
in an apartment on the second floor, 
which was over a cheap restaurant 
She was bathing her temples in per- 
fumed ammonia water when she heard 
footsteps in the corridor, and later the 
rasp of a key in the lock. As the door 
opened she beheld a spectacle which 
caused her to scream. 

‘‘Hush! Gertrude, I am dying .. . 
Brandy ! I must talk to you! Silence!” 
Johann tottered to a lounge and 
dropped on his side. 

The woman, still trembling with 
fright and terror, poured into her palm 
some of the pungent liquid with which 
she had been bathing her temples and 
held it under his nose. It revived him. 
And in a few broken sentences he made 
known to her what had happened. 

** Gertrude, I am lost !’”” He breathed 
with difficulty. ‘‘I have lived like a 
rascal, and I die like one. But I have 
always loved you; I have always been 
true to you; I have never beaten or 
robbed you.” His eyes closed. 

““O God,” she cried, “‘ what shall I 
do? What shall I do? Johann, you 
must not die! We will leave the 
country together. Johann, you do not 
speak! Johann!” She kissed him, 
pressed him in her arms, regardless of 
the stains which these frantic protesta- 
tions and fondlings gathered from his 
breast. ‘ Johann ee 

*“‘ Rich,” he said dreamily ; “ 
and to die like a dog!” 

She left him and rushed to the side- 
board, poured out a tumbler of brandy, 
and returned to his side. She raised 
his head, but he swallowed with effort. 

“In the lungs,” he said. “God! how 


rich . 
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it burns! Rich; we are rich, Gertrude; 
a hundred thousand crowns. And 
I am dying! . . What a failure! Curse 
them all; they never offered to lend hand 
save it led towards hell! Gertrude 

I must tell you. Here; here, put your 
hand in this pocket; yes. Draw them 
out. . . A hundred thousand crowns!”’ 

The woman shuddered. .Her hand 
and what it held were wet with blood. 

“Hide them!” And Johann fainted 
away for the second time. When he 
came to his senses, several minutes had 
passed. Quickly, with what remaining 
strength he had, he proceeded to un- 
fold his plan to her. 

And her one idea was to save him. 
She drenched her handkerchief with 
the ammonia, and bade him hold it to 
his nose, while she fetched a basin of 
water and a sponge. Tenderly she 
drew back his coat and washed the 


blood from his throat and lips, and 
moistened his hair. 
‘“* Listen!” he cried suddenly, rising 


on his elbow. “It is they! They have 
found me! Quick! tothe roof!” He 
struggled to his feet, with that strength 
which imparts itself to dying men, 
superhuman while it lasts. He threw 
one arm around her neck. ‘“ Help me!” 

And thus they gained the hall, 
mounted the flight to the roof, he groan- 
ing and urging, she sobbing, hysterical, 
and frenzied. She climbed the ladder 
with him, threw back the trap, and 
helped him on the roof.” 

““Now leave me!” he said, kissing 
her hand. 

She gave him her lips, and went 
down to her rooms, and waited and 
waited. This agony of suspense lasted 
a quarter of an hour, when again came 
the clatter of hoofs. Would this, too, 
prove a false alarm? She held her 
hand to her ear. . If he were 
dying. They had stopped; 
they were mounting the stairs; O, God, 
they were beating oa the door! 

“Open!” cried a voice without ; 
** open in the king’s name! ”’ 


She gasped, but words would not 
come. She clenched her hands till the 
nails sank into the flesh. 

“ Open, madame, or down comes the 
door.” 

The actress in her came to the rescue. 
The calm of despair took possession of 
her. 

‘In a moment, messieurs,”’ she said. 
Her voice was without agitation. She 
opened the door and the cuirassiers 
pushed past her. ‘In heaven’s name, 
messieurs, what does this mean ? ” 

“We want Johann Kopf, madame,” 
was the answer, ‘‘ and we have it from 
good authority that heis here. Do not 
interfere with us; you are in no wise 
connected with the affair.” 

‘“* He is not here,” she replied. She 
wondered at herself, her tones were so 
even, her mind was so clear. 

One of the cuirassiers caught up her 
gown. ‘ What’s this, madame?” he 
demanded, pointing to the dark, wet 
stains; “and this,” to her hands, ‘‘and 
this?” to the spots on the carpet, the 
basin, and the sponge. “To the roof, 
men; he has gone by the roof! Up 
with you!” 

The ballet dancer held forth her 
hands in supplication ; life forsook her 
limbs: she sank. 

The cuirassiers rushed to the roof. 

When they came down it was 
slowly and carefully. What they had 
found on the roof was of no use to 
them. They laid the inanimate thing 
on the lounge, and frowned. One of 
the cuirassiers lifted the ballet dancer 
and carried her into her bedroom, and 
laid her on the bed. He hadn’t the 
heart to revive her. Death softens all 
angers; even an enemy is no longer 
such when dead. And Johann was dead. 


XXI 
A COURT FETE AT THE RED CHATEAU 
At eight o’clock of the following 
evening, that is to say, the roth of 
September, Maurice mounted the 
Thalian pass and left the kingdom 
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in the valley behind him. He was 
weary, dusty, lame, and out of humour; 
besides, he had a new weight on his 
conscience. The night before he had 
taken the life of a man. True, this 
happened ere this, but always in war- 
fare. He had killed, in a moment of 
rage and chagrin, a poor devil who was 
it most only a puppet. There was 
small credit in the performance. How- 
ever, the rascal would have suffered 
death in any event, his act being one 
of high treason, and he (Maurice) had 
but anticipated the usual course of law. 

In the long ride he had made up his 

mind to lock away for ever the silly 
lream, the tender, futile, silly dream. 
\ll men die with secrets locked in 
their hearts: thus he, too, would die. 
His fancy leaped across the chasm of 
intervening years to the day of his 
death, and the thought was a happy 
one! He smiled sadly, as young men 
smile when they pity themselves. He 
knew that he would never get over it— 
inaday. But to-morrow, or to-mor- 
row’s morrow. . . . 
_ “* After all,” he mused, philosophi- 
cally, ‘‘I am only one of those crude 
tools which fate uses to carve her de- 
viousends. Let us think no more about 
it, but throw ourselves into the fray.” 

He teok the pass’s decline; the 
duchy spread away toward the south. 
A quarter of a mile below him he saw 
the barrack and the customs office 
which belonged to madame the duchess. 
The corporal inspected him and his 
papers, spoke lowly to the customs 
inspector, who returned to his office. 

“It is all right, Monsieur Carewe,”’ 
said the corporal. ‘‘I ought to recog- 
nise that horse a mile away. You will 
arrive just in time.” 

‘Just in time for what ?” 

“Ah, true. Her highness gives a 
grand ball at the chateau to-night. 
The court has arrived from Brunnstadt. 
Some will reside at the chateau, some 
at Gen. Duckwitz’s, others at the 
Countess Herzberg’s.” 


‘Has the duchess arrived at last, 
then ?”’ was the cynical inquiry. 

“She will arrive this evening,” an- 
swered the corporal, grinning. “A 
pleasant journey to you.” 

Maurice proceeded. “And _ that 
blockhead of an Englishman has not 
tumbled yet! The court here? A 
grand ball? What else can it mean 
than that madame is celebrating a 
victory to come? If the archbishop 
has those consols she will wage war; 
and this is the prelude.” He jogged 
along. He had traversed a third of the 
remaining distance, when he was chal- 
Jenged. The sentry came forward and 
scrutinized the rider. 

““O, it is Monsieur Carewe!” he 
cried, in delighted tones. He touched 
his cap and fell back into the shadows. 

A mile further, and the great 
chateau, scintillating with lights, 
loomed up against the yellow sky. He 
felt a thrill of excitement. Doubtless 
there would be some bright passages 
before the night drew toaclose. He 


would make furious love to the pretty 
countess; it would be something in the 


way of relaxation. How would they 
greet him? What would be madame’s 
future plans in regard to Fitzgerald ? 
How would she get him out of the way, 
now that he had served her purpose ? 
He laughed. 

“The future promises much,” he 
said, half aloud. ‘‘I am really glad 
that I came back.” 

“ Halt!” 

Maurice drew up. A sentry stepped 
out into the road. 

“Oh, it is Monsieur Carewe!” he 
cried. With a short laugh he dis- 
appeared. 

‘‘ Hang me,” grumbled Maurice, as 
he went on, “these fellows have 
remarkable memories. I can’t recollect 
any of them.” 

He was mystified. 

Shortly he came upon the patrol. 
The leader ordered him to dismount, 
an order he obeyed willingly, for he 
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was longing to stand again. He shook 
his legs, while the leader struck a match. 

“Why, it is Monsieur Carewe?” he 
cried. “‘Good! we are coming out to 
meet you. This is a pleasure indeed.” 

Maurice gazed keenly into the 
speaker’s face, and to his surprise 
beheld the baron whose arm he had 
broken a fortnight since. He climbed 
on his horse again. 

“Tam glad you deem it a pleasure, 
baron,” he said, drily. ‘From what 
you infer I should judge that you were 
expecting me.” 

“Nothing less! Your departure 
from Bleiburg was known to us as early 
as two o'clock this afternoon,” an- 
swered the baron. ‘“ Permit us to 
escort you to the chateau before the 
ladies see you. ‘Tis a gala night; we 
are all in our best bib and tucker, as the 
English say. We believed at one time 
that you were not going to honour us 
with a second visit. Now to dress, 
both of us; at ten madame the duchess 
arrives with Gen. Duckwitz, and Col. 
Mollendorf, who is no relation to the 
late minister of police in Bleiberg.” 

Underneath all this Maurice dis- 
cerned a shade of mockery, and it dis- 
turbed him. 





* First, I should like to know—” he 
began. 
‘Later, later!’ cried the baron. 


‘“* The gates are but a dozen rods away. 
To your room first; the rest will 
follow.” 

“The only clothes I have with me 
are on my back,” said Maurice. 

“We have arranged that. Your 
guard-hussar uniform has been re- 
served for you at the suggestion of the 
colonel.” 

The baron laughed quietly. 


And Maurice grew more and more ’ 


disturbed. 

“Were they courteous to you on the 
road ?”’ 

‘Yes. But—” 

‘Patience! Here we are at the 
rear gates.” 
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Maurice found it impossible to draw 
back ; three troopers blocked the rear, 
the baron and another rode at his 
sides, and four’ more were in advance. 
The rear gates swung open, and the 
little troop passed into the chateau 
confines. Maurice snatched a glimpse 
of the front lawns and terraces. The 
trees and walls were hung with Chinese 
lanterns; gay uniforms and feminine 
gowns flitted across his vision. 
Somewhere within the chateau an 
orchestra was playing the overture 
from ‘ Linda di Chamounix.” Indeed, 
with all these brave officers, old men in 
black bedecked with ribbons, hand- 
some women in brilliant sparkle of 
jewels, it had the semblance of a gay 
court. It was altogether a different 
scene from that which was called the 
court of Bleiberg. There was no 
restraint here: there was laughter, 
music, dancing, and wines. The women 
were young; the men were young; old 
age stood at one side and looked on. 
And the charming voiture-verse of a 
countess Maurice was determined to 
seek her first of all. He vaguely won- 
dered how Fitzgerald would carry 
himself throughout the ordeal. 

The troopers dismounted in the 
courtyard. 

“I’m a trifle too stiff to dance,” 
Maurice innocently acknowledged. 

The baron laughed. ‘ You will have 
to take luck with me in the stable-bar- 
rack; the chateauis filled. The armoury 
has been turned into a ball-room, and 
the guard out of it.” 

** Lead on!” said Maurice. 

At the entrance to the guard-room, 
which occupied the left wing of the 
stables, stood a lieutenant of the Hussars. 

‘* This is Mons. Carewe,” said the 
baron, “who will occupy a corner in 
the guard-room.” 

“Ah! Mons. Carewe,” waving his 
hand cavalierly; “happy to see you 
again.” 

Maurice was growing weary of his 


name. 
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“Enter,” said the baron, opening 
the door. 

Maurice entered, but not without 
suspicion. However, he was ina hurry 
to mingle with the gay assembly in the 
chateau. But that body was doomed 
to proceed without the honour or the 
knowledge of his distinguished pre- 
sence. Several troopers were lounging 
about. At the sight of the baron they 
rose. 

‘‘ Messieurs,”’ he said, “‘ this is Mons. 
Carewe, who was expected.” 

“Glad to see you!” they sang out 
in chorus. They bowed ironically. 

Maurice gazed toward the door. As 
he did so four pairs of arms enveloped 
him, and ere he could offer the slightest 
resistance he was bound hand and foot 
and a scarf tied over his mouth, and 
was pushed most disrespectfully into a 
chair. The baron’s mouth was twisted 
out of shape, and the troopers were 
smiling. 

“My faith; but this is the drollest 
affair I ever was in;” and the baron 
sat on the edge of the table and held 
his sides. ‘‘ Monsieur Carewe! Ha! 
ha! You are a little too stiff to dance, 
eh? Shall I tender your excuses to 
the ladies? Ass! did you dream for a 
moment that such canaille as you 
might show your countenance to any 
save the scullery maids? Too stiff to 
dance! Ye gods, but that was rich! 
And you had the audacity to return 
here! I must go; the thing is killing 
me.” He slipped off the table, red in 
the face andchoking. ‘ The tetegraph 
has its uses; it came ahead of you. 
How we trembled for fear you would 
not come! Men, guard him as your 
lives, while I report to madame. I 
dare say she will make it droller in the 
telling.” He stepped to the door, 
turned, looking into the prisoner’s 
glaring eyes; he doubled up again. 
‘We are quits; I forgive you the 
broken arm ; this laugh will repay me. 
How madame the countess will laugh ! 
\nd Duckwitz, the general, will die of 


apoplexy! O, but you are a sorry ass; 
and how neatly we have clipped your 
ears!’’ And into the corridor he went, 
still laughing, heartily and joyously, as 
if what had taken place was one of the 
finest jests in the world. 

Maurice, white and furious, was posi- 
tive that he would never laugh again. 
And the most painful thought was that 
his honesty had brought him to this 
pass. 


Fitzgerald stood alone in the library. 
The music of a Strauss waltz came in- 
distinctly to him. He was troubled, 
and the speech of it lay in his eyes. 
From time to time he drummed on the 
window sill, and followed with his gaze 
the shadowy forms on the lawns. He 
was not a part of this fairy scene. He 
was out of place. So many young and 
beautiful women eyeing him curiously 
confused him. In every glance he inno- 
cently read his disgrace. At madame’s 
request he had dressed himself in the 
uniform of a lieutenant-colonel, which 
showed how deeply he was in the toils. 
Though it emphasised the elegant pro- 
portions of his figure, it sat uncomfort- 
ably upon him. His vanity was not 
equal to his sense of guilt. The uni- 
form was a livery of dishonour. He 
could not distort it into a virtue, try as 
he would. He lacked that cunning arti- 
fice which a man of the world pos- 
sesses, that of winning over to the right 
a misdeed. And Carewe, on whose 
honesty he would have staked his life, 
Carewe had betrayed him. Why, he 
could not conceive. He saw how frail 
his house of love was. A breath and it 
was gone. What he had till to-day 
deemed special favours were favours 
common to all these military dandies. 
They, too, could kiss madame’s hand, 
and he could do no more. And yet she 
held him. And yet she did not cast 
him down. Did she love him? He 
could not tell. All he knew was that 
it was impossible not to love her. And 
to-night he witnessed the culmination 
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of the woman beautiful, and it dazzled 
him, and filled him with fears and 
oppressions. To bind her hand 
and foot, to carry her by force to the 
altar, if need be; to call her his in spite 
of all. If she were playing with him, 
making a ball of his heart and her fancy 
a cup, she knew not of the slumbering 
lion within. He himself was but dimly 
conscious of it. Princess? That did 
not matter. Since that morning the 
veil had fallen from his eyes, but he had 
said nothing, he was waiting for her to 
speak. Should she laugh at him? No, 
no! The knowledge which had come 
to him had transformed wax into iron. 
Princess? She was the woman who 
had promised to be his wife. 

Only two candles burned on the 
mantel piece. The library was a room 
apart from the festivities. A soft, rose- 
coloured darkness pervaded the room. 
Presently a darker shadow tiptoed over 
the threshold. He turned, and the 
shadow approached. Madame’s grey 


eyes, full of lambent fires, looked into 


his own. 

“I was seeking you,” she said. The 
jewels in her hair threw a kind of halo 
above her head. 

‘“‘ Have I the happiness to be neces- 
sary to you ?”’ he asked. 

“You have not been enjoying your- 
self.”’ 

“No, madame; my conscience is, un- 
happily, too green.” He turned to the 
window again for fear he would lose 
control of himself. 

“TI have a confession to make to 
you,” she said lowly. How broad his 
shoulders were, was her thought. 

“It cannot concern me,” he replied. 

“How?” 

“ There is only one confession which 
I care to hear. You made it once, 
though you are not willing to repeat 
it. But I have your word, Sylvia; I 
am content. Not all the world could 
make me believe that you would will- 
ingly retract that word.” 

Her name, for the first time coming 


from his lips, caused her to start. She 
sent him a penetrating, cat-like glance, 
but it broke on a face as immobile as 
marble. 

“I do not recollect granting you 
permission to use my given name,” she 
said. 

**O, that was before the world. But 
alone, alone as we are, you and I, it is 
different.”” The smile which accom- 
panied these words. was frankness itself, 
but it did not deceive madame, who 
read his eyes but to well. ‘‘ Ah, but 
the crumbs you give this love of mine 
are so few!” 

“You are the only man in the world 
permitted to avow love to me. You 
have kissed my hand.” 

“A privilege which seems extended 
to all.” 

Madame coloured, but there was not 
light enough for him to perceive it. 

“ The hand you kiss is the hand of 
the woman; others kiss it to pay hom- 
age. Monsieur, forgive me for having 
deceived you, and you were so easy to 
deceive.” 

His eyes met hers steadily. 

“T am not madame simply. I am 
Stephonia Sylvia Auersperg ; the name 
I assumed was my mother’s.” His lack 
of surprise alarmed her. 

**T am well aware of that,” he said. 
“You are the duchess.” 

Something in his tone warned her of 
a crisis, and she put forth her cunning 
to avert it. “And you—you will not 
love me less?” her voice vibrant as the 
string of aviol. ‘I am a princess, but 
yet a woman. In me there are two, 
the woman and the princess. The 
princess is proud and ambitious ; to 
gain her ends she stops at nothing. As 
a princess she may stoop to trickery 
and deceit, and step back untouched. 
But the woman—ah, well; for this 
fortnight I have been most of all the 
woman.” 

** And all this to me—is a preamble 
to my dismissal, since my promise re- 
mains unfulfilled ? Madame, do not 
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think that because fate has willed that 
my promise should become void, that 
my conscience acquits me of dishonour. 
For love of you I have thrown honour 
to the winds. But dol regret it? No. 
For I am mad, and being mad, I am 
not capable of reason. _I have broken 
all those ties which bind a man’s 
respect to himself. I have burnt all 
bridges, but I laugh at that. It is 
only with the knowledge that your love 
is mine that I can hold high my head. 
\s the princess in you is proud, so is 
the man within me. A princess? That 
is nothing ; I love you. Were you the 
empress of all the Russias, the most 
unapproachable woman in the world, I 
should not hesitate to profess my love, 
to find some means of declaring it to 
you. I love you. To what further 
depths can I fall to prove it?” Again 
he sought the window, and leaned 
heavily on the sill. He waited, as a 
inan waits for an expected blow. 

As she listened a delicious sensation 
swept through her heart, a sensation 
elusive and intangible. She surren- 
dered without question. At this moment 
the Eve in her evaded all questions. 
Here was a man. The mood which 
seized her was as novel as this love 
which asked nothing but love, and the 
willingness to pay any price ; and the 
desire to test both mood and love to 
their full strength was irresistible. She 
was loved for herself alone ; hitherto 
men had loved the woman less and the 
princess more. To surrender to both 
mood and love, if only for an hour or 
a day, to see what length this man 
would go at a sign from her. He was 
almost her equal in birth; his house 
was nearly if not quite as old and 
honoured as her own; in his world he 
stood as high as she stood in hers. 
She had never committed an indiscre- 
tion; passion had never swayed her ; 
up to now she had lived by calculation. 
As she looked at him, she knew that in 
all her wide demesne no soldier could 
stand before him and look straight 


into his eyes. So deep and honest a 
book it was, so easily readable, that 
she must turn to its final pages. Love 
him? No. Be his wife? No. She 
recognised that it was the feline instinct 
to play which dominated her. Conse- 
quences? Therein lay the charm of it. 

“Patience, monsieur,’”’ she _ said. 
‘“‘ Did I promise to be your wife? Did 
I say that I loved you? Eh, bien, the 
woman, not the princess, made those 
vows. I am mistress not only of my 
duchy, but of my heart.” She ceased, 
and regarded him with watchful eyes. 
He did not turn. ‘‘ Look at me— 
John!” The voice was of such win- 
ning sweetness that St. Anthony him- 
self, had he heard it, must have turned. 
‘“*Look at me and see if I am more a 
princess than a woman.” 

He wheeled swiftly. She was leaning 
toward him, her face upturned. No 
jewel in her hair was half so lustrous 
as her eye. From the threaded ruddy 
ore of her hair rose a perfume like the 
fabulous myrrhs of Olympus. Her lips 
were a cup of wine, and her eyes bade 
him drink. And the taste of that wine 
haunted him as long as he lived. He 
made as though to drain the cup, but 
madame pushed down his arms, uttered 
a low puzzled laugh, and vanished from 
the room. He was lost! He knew it; 
yet he did not care. He threw out his 
arms, dropped them, and settled his 
shoulders. A smile, a warm contented 
smile, came into his face and dwelt 
there. For another such kiss he would 
have bartered eternity. 

And madame? Who can say? 


CHAPTER XXII 


IN WHICH MAURICE RECURS TO 
OFFENBACH 


Midnight ; the music had ceased, and 
the yellow and scarlet lanterns had 
been plucked from the autumnal hang- 


ings. The laughing, smiling, dancing 
women, like so many Cinderellas, had 
disappeared, and with them the sparkle 
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of jewels; and the gallant officers had 
ridden away to the jingle of bit and 
spur. Throughout the courtly revel all 
faces had revealed beside the happiness 
and lightness of spirit a suppressed 
eagerness for something yet to come, 
an event surpassing any they had yet 
known. Promptly at midnight madame 
herself had dropped the curtains on the 
gay scene because she had urgent need 
of all her military household at dawn, 
when a picture, far different from that 
which had just been painted, was to be 
limned on the broad canvas of her 
dreams. Darkness and quiet had fallen 
on the castle-keep, and grey moon film 
lay on terrace and turret and tile. 

In the guardroom Maurice, his hands 
and feet still pressing cords, dozed in 
his chair. He had ceased to combat 
drowsiness. He was worn out from his 
long ride, together with the chase of 
the night before; and since a trooper 
had relieved his mouth of the scarf so 
that he could breathe, he cared not 


what the future held, if only he might 


sleep. It took him a long time to 
arrive at the angle of comfort; this 
accomplished, he drifted into smooth 
waters. The troopers who constituted 
his guard played cards on a long table, 
in the centre of which were stuck half- 
a-dozen bayonets which served as 
candlesticks. They laughed loudly, 
thumped the board, and sometimes 
sang. No one bothered himself about 
the prisoner, who might have slept till 
the crack of doom, so far as they were 
concerned. 

Shortly before the new hour struck 
the door opened and shut. A trooper 
shook the sleeper by the sleeve. Maurice 
awoke with a start and gazed about, 
blinking his eyes. Before him he dis- 
covered madame the duchess. Fitz- 
gerald and Mollendorf, behind whom 
stood the Voiture-verse of a countess. 
The languor forsook him, and he pulled 
himself together and sat as upright as 
his bonds would permit him. Some- 
thing interesting was about to take 


place. Madame made a gesture which 
the troopers comprehended, and they 
departed. Fitzgerald, with gloomy 
eyes, folded his arms aeross his breast, 
and with one hand curled and uncurled 
the drooping ends of his moustache ; 
the colonel frowned and rubbbed the 
grey bristles on his upper lip; the 
countess twisted and untwisted her 
handkerchief; madame alone evinced 
no agitation, unless the perpendicular 
line above her nose could have been a 
sign of such. This lengthened and 
deepened as her glance met the 
prisoner’s. 

He eyed them all with an indiffer- 
ence which was tinctured with con- 
tempt and amusement. 

“Well, Monsieur Carewe,” said 
madame, coldly, ‘‘ what have you to 
say?” 

“A number of things, madame,” he 
answered in a tone which bordered the 
insolent: ‘only they would not be 
quite proper for you to hear.” 

The colonel’s hand slid from his lip 
to his mouth; he shuffled his feet and 
stared at the bayonets and the grease 
spots on the table. 

‘“‘Carewe,” said Fitzgerald, endea- 
vouring to speak calmly, “ you have 
broken your word as a gentleman, and 
you have lied to me.” 

The reply was an expressive mono- 
syllable, ““O!” 

“Do you deny it?” demanded the 
Englishman. 

“Deny what ?”’ asked Maurice. 

“The archbishop,” said madame, 
“assumed the aggressive last night. 
To be aggressive one must possess 
strength. Monsieur, how much did he 
pay for those consols ? Come, tell me ; 
was he liberal? It is evident that you 
are nota man of business. I should 
have been willing to pay as much as a 
hundred thousand crowns. Come; 
acknowledge that you have made a bad 
stroke.”” She bent her head to one 
side, and a derisive smile lifted the 
corners of her lips. 
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A dull red flooded the prisoner’s 
cheeks. “I do not understand you.” 

“You lie!’’ Fitzgerald stepped closer 
and his hands closed menacingly. 

“Thank you,” said Maurice, “thank 
you. But why not complete the melo- 
drama by striking, since you have 
doubled your fists ?” 

Fitzgerald glared at him. 

‘* Monsieur,” interposed the countess, 
“do not forget that you are a gentle- 
man; Monsieur Carewe’s hands are 
tied.” ' 

“ Unfortunately,” observed Maurice. 

Madame looked curiously at the 
countess, while Fitzgerald drew back 
to the table and rested on it. 

‘“I cannot comprehend how you 
dared return,” madame resumed. ‘‘One 
who watches over my affairs has in- 
formed me of your dishonourable act.” 

‘“* What do you call a dishonourable 
act?” Maurice inquired quietly. 

‘“*One who breaks his sacred promise!” 
quickly. 

The prisoner laughed maliciously. 
Madame had answered the question as 
he hoped she would. ‘ Chickens come 
home to roost. What do you say to 
that, my lord? * to the Englishman. 

This time it was not the prisoner's 
cheeks which reddened. Even madame 
was forced to look away, for if this 
reply touched the Englishman, it 
certainly touched her as deeply. _Inci- 
dentally she was asking herself why 
she had permitted the Englishman to 
possess her lips, hers, whom no man 
save her sire, had ever met before. A 
kiss, that was all it had been, yet 
the memory of it was_ persistent, 
annoying, embarrassing. In the spirit 
of play—a spirit whose source of origin 
even yet mystified her—she had given 
the man something which she never 
could regain, a particle of her pride. 
Besides, this was not all; she had in 
that moment given up her right to 
laugh at him when the time came; 
now she would not be able to laugh. 
“he regretted the folly, and bit her lip 


at the thought of it. Consequences 
she had laughed at, now their possi- 
bilities disturbed her. She had been 
guilty of an indiscretion. The fact 
that the Englishman had ruined him- 
self at her beck did not enter her mind. 
The hour for that had not yet arrived. 

Seeing that his neat barb had left 
them all without answer, Maurice said: 
‘Doubtless your informant, who watches 
over your interests and various other 
interests of which you have no inkling, 
was the late Col. Beauvais? For my 
part, I wish it was the late Beauvais 
in the sense which we refer to the 
departed ones. But let us give him his 
true name—Prince Konrad, the last of 
the Walmodens, a cashiered gamester.”’ 

Only Fitzgerald showed any sur- 
prise. Maurice at once saw that the 
others were in the secret. They knew 
the colonel. Did they know why he 
was in Bleiberg? Let them find it out 
for themselves. He would not move a 
finger to aid them. He leaned back 
and yawned. 

“Pardon me,” he said, with mock 
politeness, ‘‘ but my hands are tied, 
and the truth is, I am sleepy.” 

“Count,” said madame, “ release 
him. He will be too well guarded to 
fear his escaping.” 

The colonel performed this service 
with alacrity. He honestly admired 
the young fellow who so seldom lost 
his temper. Besides, he had a sneak- 
ing idea that the lad was being unjustly 
accused. 

Maurice got up and stretched. He 
rubbed his wrists, then sat down and 
waited for the comedy to proceed. 

“So you confess,” said madame, 
“that you sold the consols to the arch- 
bishop ?” 

“I, confess ?”” Maurice screwed up 
his lips and began to whistle softly : 


“Voici le sabre de mon pere.” 


Madame was 


“You deny, then?” 
fast losing patience, a grave mistake 
when one is dealing with a banterer. 
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Maurice changed the tune: 
— les militaires, 
eur uniforme coquet, 
Leur moustache et leur plumet—” 


“ Answer!” with a stamp of the 


foot. 
E sais ce que je vourdrais, 


e voudrais etrecantiniere!” . . . 

** Monsieur,” said the pretty countess, 
after a furtive glance at madame's 
stormy eyes, “do you deny ?” 

The whistle ceased. ‘‘ Madame, to 
you I shall say that I neither deny nor 
affirm. The affair is altogether too 
ridiculous to treat seriously. I have 
nothing to say.” The whistle picked 
up the thread again. 

Doubt began to stir in the eyes of the 
Englishman. He looked at madame 
with a kind of indecision, to find that 
she was glancing covertly at him. His 
gaze finally rested on Maurice, who had 
crossed his legs and was keeping time 
to the music with his foot. Indeed, 
these were not the violent protestations 
of innocence he had looked for. This 
demeanour was not at all in accord 
with his expectations. Now that he 
had possessed madame’s lips (though 
she might never possess the consols), 
Maurice did not appear so guilty. 

“Carewe,” he said, “you 
deceived me from the start.” 


“Ah! c’est une famoux regiment, 
Le regiment de la Grand Duchesse. 


“You knew that madame was her 
highness,” went on the Englishman, 
“and yet you kept that a secret from 
me. Can you blame me if I doubt you 
in other respects ? ” 


“ Sonnez denc la trompette, 
Et battez les tambours !"’ 


And the warbler nodded significantly 
at madame, whose frown grew still 
darker. 

“Eh! monsieur,”* cried the colonel, 
with a protesting hand, “‘ you are out 
of tune!” 

“T should like to know why you 
returned here,” said madame. “ Either 
you had some plan, or your audacity 
has no bounds.” 


have 


The whistle stopped again. “‘ Madame, 
for once we agree. I, too, should like 
to know why I returned here.” 

“Carewe,” said Fitzgerald, “if you 
will give me your word———” 

“Do not waste your breath, mon- 
sieur,”’ interrupted madame, 

“Will you give me your word?” 
persisted Fitzgerald, refusing to see 
the warning in madame’s eyes. 

“T will give you nothing, my lord; 
nothing. I have said that I will 
answer neither one way nor the other. 
The accusation is too absurd. Now, 
madame, what is your pleasure in 
regard to my disposition ? ” 

“You are to be locked up, mon- 
sieur,” tartly. ‘‘ You are too inquisi- 
tive to remain at large.” 

“My confinement will be of short 
duration,” confidently. 

“It rests with my pleasure alone.” 

“Pardon me if I contradict your 
highness. I returned here incidentally 
as a representative of the British am- 
bassador in Vienna ; I volunteered this 
office at the request of my own 
minister.” 

A shade of consternation came into 
the faces of his audience. 

“If nothing is heard of me within 
two days, an investigation will ensue. 
It is very droll, but I am here to in- 
quire into the whereabouts of one Lord 
Fitzgerald, who has disappeared. Tele- 
grams to the four ends of the world 
besides have brought no news of his 
present residence. The archbishop 
instituted the latter inquiries, because 
it was urgent and necessary he should 
know.” 

Fitzgerald became 
gloom. 

** And your credentials, monsieur? ” 
said the duchess. ‘‘ You have them, I 
presume?” 

“I camehere as a private gentleman ; 
a telegram to my minister in Vienna 
will indorse my presence here.”’ 

‘*Ah! Then you shall be locked up. 
I cannot accord you recognition ; with- 
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out the essential representations I see 
nothing in you but an impertinent 
meddler. To-morrow evening you shall 
be conveyed to Brunstadt, where you 
shall reside for some time, I can assure 
you. Perhaps on your head shall rest 
the blood of many gallant gentlemen; 
for within another 24 hours I shall de- 
clare war against Leopold. This shall 
be the consequence of your disloyalty to 
your word.” And she moved toward 
the docr, the others imitating her. 
Fitzgerald, more than anyone else, de- 
sired to get away. 

Voici le sabre de mon pere ! 

Tu vas le mettre a ton cote ! 

Apres la victoire. . . ."’ 

And one by one they vanished. 
Once the countess turned and threw 
Maurice a glance which mystified him; 
it was half curtained with tears. Pre- 
sently he was alone. His eye grasped 
every object. There was not a weapon 
in sight; only the bayonets in the 
table, and he could scarcely hope to 
escape by use of one of these. A carafe 
of water stood on the table. He went 
to it and half emptied it. His back 
was toward the door. Suddenly it 
opened. He wheeled, expecting to see 
the troopers. His surprise was great. 
Beauvais was leaning against the 
door, ae half humorous’ smile on 
his lips. The tableau lasted several 
minutes. 

“Well,” said Beauvais, 
seem very glad to see me.” 

Maurice remained silent, and con- 
tinued to gaze-at his enemy over the 
tops of the upturned bayonets. 

‘“You are, as I remarked before, a 
very young man.” 

“T killed a puppet of yours last 
night,” replied Maurice, with a 
peculiar grimness. 

“Eh! So it was you! However, 
Kopf knew too much; he is dead, 
thanks to your service. After all, it 
was a stroke of war; the princess, 
whose little rose you have, was to have 
been a hostage.” 
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“If she had refused to be a wife,” 
Maurice replied. 

Beauvais curled his moustache. 

“T know a good deal more than 
Kopf.” 

*“You do, certainly; but you are at 
a convenient nearness. What you 
know will be of no use to you. Let us 
sit down.”’ 

“I prefer to stand; the honour you 
do me is too delicate.” 

**O, you may have no fear.” 

‘“‘T have none—so long as my _ back 
is'nt turned toward you.” 

Beauvais passed over this. ‘‘ You 
are a very good blade; you handle a 
sword well. That is a compliment, 
considering I am held as the first blade 
in the kingdom. It was only to-day 
that I learned that formerly you had 
been a cavalryman in America. You 
have the making of a soldier.” 

Maurice bowed, his hand resting near 
one of the bayonets. 

“You are also a soldier of fortune 
like myself. You made a good stroke 
with the archbishop. You hoodwinked 
us all.” 

Maurice did not reply. 

“Very well; we shall not dwell on 
it. You are discreet.” 

Maurice saw that Beauvais was 
speaking in good faith. 

“You have something to say; come 
to it at once, for it is trying to watch 
you so closely.” 

“T will give you—” He hesitated 
and scratched his chin. “I will give 
you 10,000 crowns as the price of your 
silence in regard to the South American 
affair.” 

A sardonic laugh greeted this pro- 
posal. “I did not know that you were 
so cheap. But it is too late.” 

“Too late?” 

‘“* Doubtless, since by this time the 
authorities are in possession of the 
interesting facts.” 

“I beg to differ from you.” 

*“Do as you please,” said Maurice, 
triumphantly. “I sent an account of 
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your former exploits both to my own 
government and the one which you so 
treacherously betrayed. One or the 
other will not fail to reach.” 

“T am perfectly well aware of that.” 
Beauvais smiled. He reached into a 
pocket, and for a moment Maurice ex- 
pected to see a pistol come forth. But 
he was needlessly alarmed. Beauvais 
extracted two envelopes from the pocket 
and sailed them through the interven- 
ing space. They fell on the table. 
** Put not your trust in hotel clerks,” 
was the sententious observation. ‘“ At 
least, till you have discovered that no 
one else employs them. I am well 
served. The clerk was told to intercept 
all your outgoing post; and there is the 
evidence. Ten thousand crowns and 
a safe conduct.” 

Maurice picked up _ the 
mechanically. They were his; the 
stamps were not cancelled, but the 
flaps were slit. He turned them this 
way and that, bewildered. He was 
convinced that he could in no way 
cope with this man of curious indus- 
tries, this man who seemed to have a 
key for every lock, and from whom 
nothing escaped. And the wise old 
marshal had permitted him to leave 
the kingdom without let or hindrance. 
Perhaps the marshal understood that 
Beauvais was a sort of powder train, 
and that the further he was away from 
the mine the better for all concerned. 

“You are a great rascal,” Maurice 
said finally. 

“ We will waive that subject. The 
matter at present is, how much will it 
take to buy your silence for the future ?”’ 

“And I am sorry I did not kill you 
when I had the chance,’ continued 
Maurice, as if following a train of 
thought. ' 

“We never realise how great the 
opportunity is till it has passed beyond 
our reach. Well, how much?” 

‘“T am not in need of money.” 

“To be sure; I forgot. But the 


letters 


archbishop could not have given you a 
competence for life.” 

*“* T choked a deal out of Kopf,” said 
Maurice. ‘ You will wear no crown— 
that is, earthly.” 

“‘ And your heavenly one is near at 
hand,” rejoined Beauvais. 

Maurice absently fingered a bayonet. 

“You refuse this conciliation on my 
part ?” asked Beauvais. 

“ Positively.” 

“‘ Well, then, if anything happens to 
you, you will have only yourself to 
blame. I will leave you to digest that 
suggestion. Your life hangs in the 
balance. I will give you till to-morrow 
morning to make up your mind.” 

“* Go to the devil!” 

“In that, I shall offer you the prece- 
dence.”” And Beauvais backed out; 
because Maurice had wrenched loose 
one of the bayonets. 

Maurice flung the bayonet across the 
room, and went back to his chair, and 
tore his ill-fated letters into ribbons. 
When this was done he stared moodily 
at the impromptu candlesticks, and 
tried to conceive the manner in which 
Beauvais’ threat would materialise. 

When the troopers returned to their 
watch they found the prisoner in a re- 
cumbent position, staring at the cracks 
in the floor, oblivious to all else save 
his thoughts, which were by no means 
charitable or humane. They resumed 
their game of cards. At length Maurice 
fell into a slight slumber. The next 
time he opened his eyes it was because 
of a peculiar jar which continued, a 
familiar, monotonous jar such as the 
tread of feet on the earth creates. 
Tramp, tramp, tramp, it was a large 
body of men on the march. Soon this 
was followed by a lighter and noisier 
sound—cavalry. Finally, there came 
the rumbling of heavy metal—artillery. 
More than an hour passed before these 
varying sounds grew indistinct. 

Maurice was now fully awake. An 
army had passed the Red Chateau. 


(To be continued.) 
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North Dakota. 
The sun shone bright and warm, 
and the sky was its own bluest 

blue, a tint which many a traveller in 
foreign lands has said is the deepest 
and most vivid on which man gazes. 
There were sudden and chill whiffs of 
wind, now from the north and now 
from the south, to warn all that winter 
was not faraway. Hudson, the county 
seat, was that day alive with all the 
bustle and stir of the one busy season 
of the year. Yonder, where the dust 
clouds rose, you could be sure was a 
train of teams and waggons, hauling 
great loads of wheat to market. Long 
lines of cars stood on the railway 
side-tracks, and the hoosh of the giant 
scoops, as they threw the grain from 
waggon into car, was heard all day and 
far into the night. In fields within 
sight of the town you could see 
thresher crews, and the buzz of the 
separator and the shrill toot of the 
engines told of the magical transfor- 
mation of masses of broken weeds into 
the greatest commodity in the world. 


|" was autumn in 


BY FRANK B. TRACY 


But Hudson was unusually agitated 
that day. There was something 
plainly out of the ordinary in progress. 
That something was the Republican 
county convention, which had just 
assembled in Plain’s Hall. Plain’s 
Hali was not at this time exactly 
fitted up for convention purposes. It 
formed the second floor of the Sena- 
tor’s machinery warehouse, and would 
not be finished for about one month. 
It was to be the first real *‘ opera- 
house’ in the county, and promised 
to be more than fine enough for Hud- 
son; but at present the entire south 
end was open; no _ window-sashes 
were in place: no platform had been 
built; shavings were strewn along the 
north side of the room, and a carpen- 
ter’s bench served for seats for some of 
the spectators, while the delegates to 
the convention sat in chairs borrowed 
from the hotel and the Methodist 
church. Jim McDowall, “ from Bruce 
County,” was in the chair, and his 
stentorian tones and the resounding 
whacks of his cane on the table quite 
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drowned the ring of the hammer which 
was nailing on thesiding just behind him. 

A Republican county convention in 
that county was a serious, if not a 
solemn, affair. There was no applause 
or levity, and matters went on in a 
halting, painful fashion, as if the con- 
vention were ashamed of itself. It 
was, indeed, ludicrous that the Repub- 
licans of that county always took so 
much time to deliberate on their choice 
of standard-bearers, for ever since the 
county had been organised they had 
not been able to elect even one of 
their nominees. This year, however, 
the convention seemed to have some- 
what of excitement attending its 
deliberations—as much excitement, at 
least, as those prosaic folks ever per- 
mitted themselves to indulge. One 
after another of the nominations was 
made with the utmost serenity and 
decorous acquiescence; but when 
Chairman McDowall, with his best 
Scotch tones, the burr of which had 


not been eliminated after thirty years 
in Ontario and fifteen in Dakota, an- 
nounced, in his own impressive way, 


“Yur nomonations for thu office of 
shuriff are now in order,” a still deeper 
silence fell upon the gathering, a sure 
sign in that clime of intense public 
interest. Then Walter McDougall, 
red-faced, grey-haired, and huge of 
frame, arose, and after clearing his 
throat, said, in an apologetic tone, 
‘Weel, Meester Chairman, U’ll 
nominate Mr. Cushman, Ned Cush- 
man, fur shuriff.”’ 

At once Mike McGauvran leaped to 
his feet, and said, “I'll second the 
nominate, Mr. Chairman,” and the 
delegates sat aghast. Had Walter 
and Mike made it up? Was the 
millennium in sight? For the past 
ten years these two worthies, the one 
Scotch and the other Irish, had fought 
one another, and had carried their 
battle into almost every public and 
many private activities of the whole 
county. 


“Do I hear ony more nomonations ? 
Eef note, U’ll duclare thu nomonations 
closed. All in favour of Ned Coosh- 
man fer shuriff wull say, Aye; them 
opposed, Nay. ’S uh vote, and Mr. 
Cooshman is yor nomonee fer shuriff.”’ 

Was that acheer? It really sounded 
like it. At any rate, there was hand- 
clapping and feet-stamping and scat- 
tered cries of ‘“‘ Speech,” which surprised 
no one so much as the delegates them- 
selves. This great crisis brought the 
chairman to his feet, and, gazing 
steadily toward the back of the hall, 
with the utmost gravity and solemnity, 
and with dictatorial emphasis, he de- 
clared, ‘‘ Uh speech is called fer, Mr. 
Cooshman.” 

In the direction of his gaze sat a 
young man whom few would pass with- 
out a second glance. His tall, athletic 
form showed strength in every line, 
and the keen, bright eye was full of 
life and fire. The face was now of a 
swarthy hue, thanks to the work of the 
North Dakota sun on a skin whose 
delicate texture, previous to the past 
five years, had not known a greater 
exposure than that found in the White 
Mountains or at Nahant. He was 
just now biting his lips with vexation ; 
but, after a moment’s pause, he rose 
quickly, and stepping to the side of the 
chairman, spoke in quiet, clear tones : 

“Gentlemen of the convention, I 
have to thank you for the heartiness 
and sincerity of this nomination. 
There are many reasons why I should 
not accept it; but as I have urged 
others in the past years to accept 
when there were few chances for vic- 
tory, I feel that I cannot with decency 
refuse. 

“‘T am very glad to see such harmony 
prevailing to-day, and I hope it will 
continue throughout the entire cam- 
paign. I feel that anyone who engen- 
ders strife in this party is its worst 
enemy. The conditions within our 
party in this county have been most 
disgusting and disgraceful. I am a 
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member of no faction, and despise this 


factional strife. 


If I should be elected, 


I pledge myself to recognise no portion 


or clique of my 
party, nor will 
there be any 
partisanship in 
the distribution 
of the favours 
which I may be 
able to give out. 
In fact, it is my 
opinion that 
county officers 
should be elect- 
ed on a non- 
partisan basis. 
‘‘ There is no 
doubt that there 
ought to be a 
change in the 
office of sheriff 
of this county, 
and conditions 
and circum- 
stances are such 
that nothing 
short of a com- 
plete weeding 
out of the men 
and_ influences 
which have 
made this office 
such a_ stench 
in the nostrils 
of the people of 
this county will 
suffice. We 
ought to have a 
clean sweep of 
the offices, and 
to that end we 
seek the aid and 
support of all 
fair-minded and 
honest voters. 
So far as my 
icts in this 


campaign, and afterward, 


Ned Cush 


con- 


cerned, I hope to merit the approbation 
f this party and this convention, which 
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represents, I am sure, the best sentiment 


of the county.” 


This speech was applauded by the 
delegates: but there 
was a_ frightened 
expression on their 
faces on account of 
the blunt reference 
to the factional dif- 
ferences. “ And yet,” 
they all mused as 
they rode home that 
night, “he told the 
truth. These two 
factional leaders have 
kept the party and 
~ the whole 
county rent with 
quarrels, and 
neighbours are 
at deadly en- 
mity simply be- 
cause of an old 
fight, the origin 
of which no 
one remembers. 
It is a shame, 
no doubt of 
that.” 

It had long 
been a puzzle 
to the good 
people of the 
county and 
town why Ned 
Cushman came 
there. It was 
a favourite say- 
ing that no one 
came there who 
was not poor or 
who had not 
made a failure 
in all other 
places; and 
when one, more 
bold than the 
rest, hinted this 

to Cushman, he laughed and replied, 
“Well, put me down in_ both 
classes.” 
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Sensitiveness had driven Cushman 
from Boston to Dakota. The death of 
his parents when he was just entering 
the high school had left the care of the 
family estate to an old friend of his 
father’s. This man became involved 
in the witchery of speculation. The 
result was the usual one, and the 
crash revealed to Ned, then 
in the midst of his senior 
year at Harvard, that he 
must work for a living. 
After commencement he 
began to search for employ- 
ment, and soon found 
out the limitations 
of his acquaintance 
and the impotency of 
his education. But 
the family name at 
last became an open 
sesame to one firm, 
and a fairly re- 
munerative position 
was offered to him. 
There was nothing 
false, unhealthy, or 
morbid about his 
views on the changed 
conditions, and he 
accepted his lot with 
thanksgiving and 
without grumbling. 
He was willing to 
grub it, he told him- 
self, and his intelli- 
gence and industry 
were obtaining ade- 
quate _ recognition 
when an_ incident 
occurred which 
changed his _life’s 
plans. 

There was a beautiful home, just one 
block from his own, which was more 
like a salon than any other in Boston. 
The receptions held there were Ned’s 
delight. His mother and father had 
liked to see Ned go there, for the 
Winslows were ‘‘ of the old families,” 
and were entirely cordial and friendly. 


“ Webster, ‘ the broker,’ 










But one Sunday morning his eyes 
chanced to stray to the “ Herald’s” 
society columns, and he read an 
account of the first evening of the 
season at Mrs. Winslow’s. This fact 
struck him as odd, and he mused, 
“* That is queer ; I must have forgotten 
about it.”’ Then his brows contracted, 
and the thought came to 
him, ‘‘ Can it be possible 
that I was not invited ?” 
But a _ search over his 
letters revealed no such 
card. He tried to banish 
the matter from his mind, 
and to believe that it had 
been .an oversight or a 
fault of the mails. 
But when the second 
and third reception 
of the season came, 
he was forced to face 
the fact that he had 
been ignored de- 
liberately. He began 
to notice other 
things, trivial in 
themselves, but sig- 
nificant. The boys 
at the club were not 
as cordial as_ they 
had once been; the 
girls with whom he 
had boated, danced, 
and played tennis for 
years seemed distant 
when he met them 
on the street or in 
the foyer; and some 


CITE fellows, distinctly 


beneath him in the 
old social scale, and 
who had been very 
respectful to him while he was 
wealthy, now greeted him with dis- 
gusting familiarity in the lunch-rooms 
which he was compelled to frequent. 
The combination of these trifling 
slights was too much for Cushman. 
Guiltless and wholly pure as he knew 
himself to be, the position in which he 


as he called himself.” 
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was placed made him feel as if he had 
committed some crime and had been 
ostracised for it. ‘‘ Try as hard as I 
am able, I can never regain the place 
which I have lost by suddenly becom- 
ing poor,” le mourned. “And I cer- 
tainly do not want to regain any 
position of prominence in such a 
cursedly venal atmosphere as this. I 
am going to get out of it. I shall go 
West, and begin all over again,” he 
cried to himself in a burst of rage and 
with a new determination. For while 
he was willing to admit that his action 
looked cowardly, he felt that in the 
West he might become a self-reliant 
and independent man, something he 
now knew was impossible for him in 
Boston. 

Much speculation was made at the 
club when his departure became known; 
but in a few weeks his old acquain- 
tances ceased to wonder, and he was 
never mentioned except annually, when 
it was seen that he had kept his name 





a et NE 


on the rolls of the club. “Just for 
father’s sake,” he told himself; “he 
would not like to see the old name left 
off that list, and I’ll keep it there.” 


The struggle which Ned Cushman 
underwent in conquering the soil and 
the ways of Dakota was a long, piteous, 
and cruel one; but the victory was 
very sweet. The work was hard and 
terribly monotonous, and the heart- 
sickness at times seemed intolerable. 
But, little by little, the prairie land lost 
all the sense of flatness which appalled 
his soul at the beginning, and it at once 
became even beautiful and inspiring. 
As it stretched away for miles on all 
sides, without the rise or fall of a foot, 
it seemed to him as placid, as restful, 
and as soul-calming as the sea. It had 
no jagged points, no sublime contrasts; 
but it gave to him the sense of equality 
upon which his bitter experience in the 
East had made him fiercely insistent. 
And as he stood in the door of his 


“© But he didn’t deny it, he didn’t deny it.’” 
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shack at night, and saw in all directions 
the gleam of far-separated lights, each 
exposing a homesteader’s cabin, his 
heart was touched with the vastness, 
the freedom, the glorious room and 
opportunity which the scene revealed. 
He saw far and deep into the hearts 
and lives of the people who had come 
from over the whole world to secure a 
bit of the free land of Dakota. He had 
long since ceased to be amused at the 
uncouth garments, the stolid gaze, and 
the odd language. The apparently 
monotonous aim and barren souls were 
vivid in their heart-purpose and ideals 
to his keen and sympathetic view. The 
political bickerings, the clannish pre- 
judices, the ceaseless squabbling over 
mortgages, interest, taxes, and land 
contests—all were to him only thin 
veils which could not hide from his 
vision the earnest love for family and 
pride in its support, the passion for the 
free home, the aspiration for indepen- 
dent living and thinking, the quick 
sympathy for distress, and the dogged, 
perhaps unreasonable, but ever constant 
hope and faith in a life beyond. He 
saw all these, and the people knew that 
he saw them, and their hearts went 
out to him silently in a great love and 
utter trust. 

And now he was “ running for office.” 
He was going to make commercial and 
political use of the love felt for him, in 
order to ride into a public position ? 
No one dared to charge it against him. 
His aim was as pure as if he had been 
consecrated to his work. He had 
learned that the office of sheriff in the 
North-west is one of almost limitless 
power, and can be used for great 
oppression and extortion. The present 
sheriff had fairly roused the county by 
his exasperating fees and terrible greed. 
He had seized grain as it came out of 
the hopper, and whisked it away from 
the despairing farmer’s eyes because 
of some insignificant, perhaps _base- 
less, claim, at the order of some heart- 
less creditor or swindler, and his 


re-election was impossible. Cushman 
knew that his party might blindly take 
up as bad and unfit a man as the present 
sheriff, and he was glad to answer 
“Yes ’’ when the call came to him. 

But there was another reason for his 
decision, and it was powerful, although 
he would not ackowledge that it had 
existence. This young scion of Beacon 
Hill, whose youth had been passed in 
the society of beautiful, charming, and 
intellectual girls, but who had never 
felt in their presence more than a 
momentary thrill, was now plainly 
touched by a young woman, recently 
transplanted to North Dakota from 
Iowa. Among the stories which flitted 
across the prairie to account for Cush- 
man’s presence in that new country 
was one that he had been crossed in 
love and had fled thither to hide the 
wound ; and he had laughed cynically 
and loudly when this story came to his 
ears. But since Mary Somers had 
come into the county to keep house 
for her brother, and “ preserve him 
from a state of savagery,” as she 
laughingly said, Ned had certainly ex- 
perienced a new sensation. 

There was nothing remarkable about 
Mary Somers in the eyes of the resi- 
dents of her native village. She was a 
lady, they knew that. Shewas studious 
and modest and happy, but she had 
entered very little into the life of the 
village, because she loved her home 
books too much. But when all the 
trammels of old surroundings and the 
restraints and familiarities of her village 
life fell away by her removal to Dakota, 
and she came face to face with an 
earnest, eager, and strong soul, she 
expanded like arose tothe sun. There 
was thus revealed a sweetness of being, 
a freshness and breadth of view upon 
the great questions of life, just begin- 
ning to unfold themselves to her, that 
quite puzzled and delighted Ned Cush- 
man. 

It would be difficult to recognise a 
sharper contrast than that between 
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brother and sister. The father had 
been a merry Englishman, who had 
left the army to bury himself in the 
little lowa town, where he soon died, 
leaving a helpless and hopeless widow 
and the two children to the mercy 
of the world. As often happens 
in families, all the sunshine of the 
twain had shone into the life of the 
girl, while all the shadow had fallen 


4 







bent on completing her course with her 
class. He had offered, at first patron- 
isingly, to help her in her Latin 
translation, and soon became very 
much interested and eager in the work. 
The really keen insight into meanings, 
and the unvarying search forall informa- 
tion possible to thoroughly illumine the 
text, first attracted Cushman. Later, 
her bright comments and the happy 

awakening which 

comes to the 

budding brain 

were to him most 
fascinating, and 
he would often 


“A soft hand extended from the other side of the couch, and laid itself upon his brow.” 


upon the path of the boy. She was 
her father’s daughter, he was _his 


find himself smiling at some recol- 


mother’s son. His view was narrow 
and suspicious, he was full of misgivings 
and doubts, and he was dubbed by 
many older than he, “Old Calamity.” 

It was very pleasant for Ned to meet 
and chat with Mary Somers. She had 
expected to be graduated the next year 
from Springville Academy, and was now 


lection of a bright phrase or sally, 
while he was following the threshers 
or drilling in the wheat. One 
picture, especially, became a part of 
his memory. It was the day her eyés 
were opened to the avarice of men 
thirsty for money by whatever means, 
a sight of social misery socommon and 
yet so revolting. He could never forget 
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the look of anguish which she wore that 
evening when he met her. She scarcely 
asked him to be seated, in her intense 
interest in this new phenomenon, but 
exclaimed, “‘ Did you hear about John 
O’Neill and his family—turned out to 
starve ?” 

* Yes,” he replied quietly, ‘“‘ 1 knew 
it was coming. Two years ago I 
warned Jack to beware of Webster. 
But he was land-insane ; he had been 
seized with the earth-hunger which 
takes hold of so many new-comers in 
this country, and he kept on buying, 
here a quarter and there an eighth, 
until he was carrying a fearful load 
The dry spring cut down the yield, and 
the hail cleaned him out.” 

“But,” she cried, almost as if she 
were in pain, “do you justify Webster, 
and can’t we do anything to help 
O'Neill ?” 

“No,” he answered, as quietly as 
before, “I do not justify Webster; but 
he has a right to his pound of flesh, and 
our laws have no interpreter like Portia 
to wrest it from him. His acts are 
strictly legai, according to the terms of 
the miserable mortgage which O'Neill 
was a fool to sign. So far as doing 
anything for him is concerned, I have 
told Grey & Co. to let him have what 
he wants for the present, and he and 
his family will stay in my old shack, 
which I don’t need just now, until he 
can get a better place. Some day, I 
hope, such men as Webster will not be 
tolerated in this community. By the 
way, I don’t mind telling you that I 
haven’t spoken to that man since the 
St. Clair foreclosure, which took place 
about a year ago, very similar to the 
O’Neill case, except that Mrs. St. Clair 
is a widow with three children.” 

“Oh, thank you!” she cried, while 
her eyes shone with an almost fond 
light. “I am so glad to know that 
you treat Webster as he deserves. And 
it was so kind of you to let the O’Neill’s 
use your old house. Few would have 


been so considerate and generous.” 
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These words kept ringing in Cush- 
man’s ears as he walked through the 
fields, and there were other light and 
delicate utterances, nothing in phrase- 
ology, perhaps, but made vivid and 
intense with the impulse of the heart 
and soul of the true woman whose lips 
framed them. His experiences with 
women had been limited, although, 
like many another city-bred young man, 
he would have laughed at the suggestion. 
He had known many girls and women, 
but they were grouped into two classes, 
those whom he met at the symphony, 
drawing-room, and sea-shore, either 
vain, frivolous, and vacuous, or severely 
intellectual and conventional. Since 
he had come to Dakota the hard- 
featured and practical matron of the 
prairie had constituted the third class. 
Mary Somers, indeed, was a new type 
to him, and, consequently, dangerous. 
He learned of his peril by degrees, but 
would not believe that it was really 
imminent. To surely ward it off he 
was now entering upon this political 
experience, with its excitement and 
new trend of thought, which, as he 
bravely told himself, would certainly 
cure him of the “ foolishness.” 

When next he visited the Somers 
home, he told Mary gaily that he had 
gone into politics, hiding, quite 
characteristically, all humaneand right- 
eous motives for his action. 

‘* Yes, so William said,” she observed 
ina quiet way. ‘‘ You know he is a 
Democrat.” 

As thoroughly accustomed as Cush- 
man was to her blunt and unconven- 
tional remarks, he could not help 
thinking this a very odd method of 
congratulation, to say the least. But 
he made no sign, simply observing : 
“ Oh, yes, so he is ; but we shall have 
no quarrel on that account. You know, 
I must conciliate a good many Demo- 
crats to be elected.” 

“ So William says,’’ was again her 
reply in the sametone. This was quite 
annoying, and Cushman soon felt that 
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his call was a failure. Mary was 
evidently abstracted, and he left the 
cottage in a very wondering and un- 
comfortable spirit. 

Consternation came upon the Demo- 
crats as the result of Cushman’s nom- 
ination. Their convention was called 
for a week after the Republican con- 
vention, and when the leaders came 
together for conference, it was plain 
that they were worried and almost 
desperate. Several of the members of 
the gang had aspirations for the nomin- 
ation for sheriff, but they were brutally 
waved aside by the chairman of the 
county committee with a sneer. ‘“‘ None 
of you fellers can make it again’ Ned 
Cushman, specially after the raw deal 
Barnes has given the people.” The 
special danger was that the voters 
would disregard party and vote for the 
honest man, when it came to sheriff, an 
office which, with its high fees and 
rich “plums,” the party could not 
afford to lose. So the managers de- 


termined on the step always under- 


taken by rogues in such cases. They 
decided to put up the most nearly 
faultless man they could find for the 
position of sheriff, in order that behind 
his cloak of purity the hideous sins of 
the bosses and their party might be 
hidden. 

“When the chairman announced nomi- 
nations for the office of sheriff in 
order, excitement began in all parts of 
the hall, and it was increased when 
Webster, the ‘‘ broker,” as he called 
himself, arose. There was a sneer on 
his face and a malignant gleam in his 
eye when he began: 

‘Gentlemen of the convention, the 
minority party in this county has 
placed in nomination for the important 
office of sheriff of this county a dainty 
young fellow from the far East—Bos- 
ting, I think they call it there; and 
some of his party sav they’re going to 
elect this high-toned chap to that 
office. They're going to come around 
to some of us here, wantin’ our support 


for him, for they know he can’t be 
elected except by Democratic votes. 
And we all know well enough that, if 
he should happen to get elected, every 
last one of them fellows would be 
howlin’ around how the Republicans 
carried this county!” 

At this point there was a stir of ap- 
plause which vastly encouraged the 
orator, and he proceeded with increased 
energy and enthusiasm, concluding in 
this way : 

‘* The minority party in this county 
always talks as if it had hogged all the 
virtue in the whole county; that’s 
their style. They are braggin’ around 
here that this young dandy is so far 
ahead and above anybody that we can 
nominate that he will surely be elected. 
Gentlemen, I am going to place in 
nomination for the position of sheriff a 
man whose name and face are known 
to you all and who needs ro praises 
from me. He is an honest man, a man 
of the best character and reputation, 
and a hard worker, like all the rest of us, 
although he don’t claim to have a 
college education and don’t part his 
hair in the middle. He will do the 
levies right, and will give us all square 
treatment. The man whom I nomin- 
ate to thrash the ground with this 
young dude from the East is our 
honoured and esteemed pioneer of 
White Oak township, William H. 
Somers.” 

The speaker had so played upon the 
sensibilities and the prejudices of his 
audience, as well as excited their curi- 
osity, that it was a burst of real 
applause, led, of course, by the claque- 
urs, which arose as he finished. The 
nomination was at once seconded, and 
carried unanimously. It was a great 
surprise. Somers had not been at all 
prominent in politics, and had never 
attended any of the county conven- 
tions. In spite of this fact, however, 
he was a bitter partisan, and was not 
free from ambition. He had been ap- 
proached by some of the leaders just 
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previous to Cushman’s last visit to his 
sister, and although he had given them 
no definite answer at the time, his 
narrow, suspicious soul and his party 
bias, being cultivated to a high point, 
had induced him to make the race. 

Campaigning for county office in 
North Dakota is sui generis. Of speech- 
making there is none, of hand-shaking 
there is much. National and State 
issues are of little avail. The matter 
is largely individual. Ned Cushman 
made a most careful and painstaking 
canvass. His German and French 
helped him greatly (although his French 
was very unlike the patois of the 
‘“‘ Breeds’), and he humourously wrote 
to his aunt that for the first time in his 
life his college education was of benefit 
to him. He found in a few days that 
campaigning had its light and pleasing 
phases. He made no false basis of 
acquaintance with the people. Many 
of them had heard of his kind and 
generous actions, as in the case of the 
O'Neill family, and their hearts warmed 
to this young man, who really seemed 
to have a pure aim and who wished to 
help those who needed help. The fac- 
tional strife melted away under the 
pressure of Cushman’s candidacy. He 
found himself saying airy nothings 
with as nauch grace and with much less 
strain on his conscience than in a ball- 
room, and his driver declared on the 
third day out that Ned was a born 
campaigner. He did not fail to meet 
angry and hostile people, of course, but 
he remained cool, and left them with 
much less resentment. 

On the other hand, Somers elicited 
little sympathy, and lost votes. In 
some places he assumed a familiarity 
which was plainly forced and which 
disgusted the most obtuse. in other 
places he was his true self, cold and 
haughty, and this damaged his cause. 
Toward the latter part of the campaign 
the county chairman became fright- 
ened, and went with him on all his 
trips, endeavouring to help him and 
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turn back the tide which had plainly 
set in toward Cushman. Even Somers’s 
virtues were telling against him. ‘“‘ By 
thunder !”’ growled the chairman to the 
secretary, after a long ride with Somers, 
“T believe Jack Delano, with all his 
drunkenness, would have run better.” 

One evening Somers was returning 
home in a very ugly frame of mind. 
He had just paid a second visit to a 
strong Democratic township, and found 
the Cushman sentiment stronger than 
on his previous visit. He had also 
heard some stories which some of 
Cushman’s “ fool friends” were circu- 
lating in regard to Somers, and they 
angered him greatly. No man becomes 
so indignant when criticised or gossiped 
about as the suspicious man. These 
stories were rushing through Somers’s 
mind, and he was also experiencing 
chagrin at the knowledge of Cushman’s 
growing popularity, when, as he neared 
his house, he saw Cushman’s horse 
tied to the block in front. 

Cushman had seen no reason for dis- 
continuing his visits to Mary Somers 
simply because her brother was his 
opponent for a county office. He came 
seldom, but occasionally a portion of 
Sunday was spent in the little house. 
She greeted him with a little embar- 
rassment at first, and at times acted 
with singular constraint ; but Cushman 
affected to see nothing, and appeared 
to assume that there could be no change 
in their relations. To-day the conver- 
sation was progressing in the old free 
and delightful way when William burst 
through the door. Ned at once arose, 
and started to shake hands with him; 
but Somers refused to see the motion, 
and cried roughly: ‘“‘ You here again ? 
I didn't think you’d have the face to 
come here after the way you’ve done 
me dirt. I’d much prefer your room, 
and I guess Mary would, too.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” instantly 
replied Ned, with perfect calm, but 
with a slight flush on his cheek. “I 
shall leave this house if my presence 
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offends either of you ; but I have ‘done 
you no dirt.’ If any one has been 
slandering you, it has not had my 
consent.” 

“Then it wasn’t you, hey, that 
started that story in Montrose Town- 
ship that I swindled George Jones in 
the division of grain last month, when 
we shipped together, by pretending that 
the load was No. 2 when it was No. I 
—and now he’s gone off to Canada, 
and I can’t reach him to get him to 
deny it ?” sneered Somers. 

‘‘I know nothing of such a story, 
and if I hear it, I shall take pains to 
deny it. I take little interest in the 
stories which I hear about myself. 
Some of them are, I admit, annoying ; 
but they are nearly 71] so plainly false 
that I think they do me no harm; and, 
I presume, that has been your experi- 
ence. You will notice, however, that 
the conduct of the ‘ Republican’ toward 
you has changed, and I am glad to say 
that I brought about the change.” 

“Oh, yes, I know that. You knew 
its course was doing you more harm 
than good, and that was the reason you 
choked Jones off, I’m told. I guess I 
can see through your game,” and he 
leered into Ned’s face. Then he burst 
out: ‘“‘ What are you doin’ here, keep- 
ing company with my sister, when 
everybody knows you've got a girl in 
Boston and get regular letters from 
her ?” 

“ Oh, William !” cried Mary, and she 
rushed upon him, and too late placed 
her fingers upon his lips, receiving in 
reward a push that almost threw her 
off her feet. 

Ned could have struck Somers down 
for this act, but refrained. So the 
clerk of the post-office, he reflected, 
had been gossipirig about the weekly 
letters that his aunt in Milton insisted 
on sending to him; and he smiled a 
little, but the smile quickly passed from 
his face, and he replied: ‘‘ Really, Mr. 
Somers, this has gone too far. I see 
that, as you stated at the beginning, 
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my presence here is unwelcome, and I 
shall not bother you any longer,” and 
he glanced at Mary, who.stood with 
face averted and bosom heaving with 
emotion. 

‘“*Then you don’t deny that you have 
a girl back East?” demanded Somers. 

Was it only imagination, or did he 
not see Mary’s face take on an eager 
look and turn just a trifle toward him, 
while her breath seemed to suddenly 
stop, as if she waited for his answer? 
But he scorned to look again, and 
replied proudly: ‘I deny nothing, and 
must decline to pay any attention to 
such insolence. Good evening, Miss 
Somers; good evening, sir,” and left 
the house. 

Mary turned away with a great sob, 
and passed quickly to her room, fling- 
ing herself upon the bed. 

‘*How dared William say what he 
did, and how beautifully Mr. Cushman 
acted !"" she moaned. ‘“ But he didn’t 
deny it, he didn’t deny it; and I’m 
sure it is true. And I’ve gone on 
thinking that perhaps he cared for me. 
He’s just been playing with me—no, 
he hasn’t—he never said a word to me 
that was anything more than kind and 
helpful, and I— Oh, what a fool I 
have been! How miserable I am! 
Why did I ever come here? I wish | 
could die!” 

William sat in the other room, and 
stared into the fire with gloomy face. 
He had made himself and two other 
persons miserable, and he could not 
see that he had gained anything. He 
tried several times to go in and console 
his sister as she lay sobbing in the little 
bedroom, but at length went out, and 
rode back to town to consult with the 
committee. 

As for Ned, he was livid with rage, 
tempered with a sort of excited happi- 
mess. ‘‘ Does she care? Was that 
manifestation a kind of jealousy? Did 
that change of features mean anything? 
Does she care? And if she does care, 
what is that to me?” And so on he 
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ran. He could not rid himself of the 
picture of Mary standing in the house 
with that odd expression on her face. 
It- bothered him that night, and the 
next day he was so abstracted in his 
canvass that his driver was perplexed, 
and he made little headway. 


Election day dawned with a clear 
sky, and both sides were rushing to 
‘‘vet out the vote.” Two of Ned’s 
colleagues on the ticket had plucked 
up courage, and hoped to win, and this 
feature made the fight all the more 
interesting. On the day before the 
Democrats had suddenly begun to 
boast of the ease with which Cushman 
would be defeated, and had accepted 
some of the bets which Republicans 
had been vainly offering since the open- 
ing of the campaign. This fact caused 
a feeling of apprehension among Cush- 
man’s friends, and they soon found that 
the Democratic chairman had secured 
a good sum of money from the State 
committee by pretending that the 
legislative ticket was in danger, and 
had placed it to be used against Cush- 
man. When he learned this fact, Ned 
smiled, and said with energy: “ All 
right, we'll be ready for them, if that’s 
their game. Have all our men notified 
to be on the look-out for that money, 
and if any of it is offered, we'll have 
some of those fellows in the Bismarck 
‘pen’ before the snow is off the 
ground.” 

This declaration alarmed the Demo- 
cratic leaders, and they were very 
cautious. Ned was not sanguine of 
winning; he knew too much of the 
uncertainties of politics, and he was 
not satisfied with reports coming from 
certain venal “leaders” whom he had 
declined to pay for their support. He 
stoutly refused to work at the polls 
on election day, saying tersely: “ It’s 
plainly against the law, and I don’t 
believe in it, anyway.” He would 
have liked to spend the day with Mary 
Somers, but he had not been at the 
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house since the scene with her brother ; 
and he felt that, with all her uncon- 
ventionality, she should know that his 
further visits there must depend on her 
invitation. So he remained at home 
nearly all day, riding in town in the 
evening to get the mail and learn the 
returns from the town. These were, as 
expected, largely in his favour, al- 
though the town was Democratic. 
From the country precincts it would 
take at least twelve hours to hear, and 
so he knew that nothing definite could 
be known as tothe result that night. It 
was early when he retired, and as he 
slept he dreamed of canvassing, of the 
election, of Aunt Elizabeth and Old 
Boston, while through all his dreams 
floated the face of Mary Somers, half- 
averted, and with eyes seeming to turn 
towards him with absorbing and 
agonising question. 

It was the close of autumn, the 
beginning of winter. The wind had 
begun in the afternoon to blow chilly 
from the north-west, and by nightfall 
it had increased to what would be 
called at sea a gale. That blast from 
the north meant winter sure. Ned’s 
house was situated a mile south of the 
town, and he was rarely disturbed at 
night ; but that election night, as he 
lay dreaming, a rapid and vehement 
pounding on the door, and a loud and 
excited calling of his name, awakened 
him. He at once recognised the voice, 
and answered good-naturedly: ‘ Yes, 
yes, Billy, I hear you, but please don’t 
pound down the house. You can’t tell 
me anything about the election to- 
night, for I won't believe it. Wecan’t 
know anything until morning; so go 
back to bed, or I'll thrash you for 
waking me up at this time of night.” 

“Tt ain’t election,” cried the voice. 
“It’s fire! The north prairie’s afire, 
and comin’ this way like mad, and 
they want you to help.” 

“Oh, all right,” answered Ned, 
coolly. ‘Go along and wake up 
others, and I'll be there in a jiffy.” 
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Ned did not believe that there was 
any real danger, for he was well used 
to Billy McAnery’s “crazy turns,” as 
the neighbours called them. But when 
he had dressed and looked out of the 
house to the north, it was very plain to 
him that there was a real and awful 
peril. He had never before seen a 
prairie fire, but the sight which met 
his eyes left no doubt of its meaning. 
There is little that is lurid, fantastic, 
and thrilling about a prairie fire. It 
has none of the spectacular and gaudy 
elements of the forest or city fire. 
What Ned saw was, not the sky red- 
dened by flame, but dark masses of 
smoke which, even where he stood, 
were being blown by the swift, cold 
blast into his face. The odour of that 
smoke and the awful blackness in the 
north told him that a scene of horror 
might be before him. He stopped to 
gaze no longer, but leaped on his horse 
and rode swiftly to town. 

There everything was either panic or 
paralysis. Coming so suddenly, and in 
the night, the fire had robbed the people 
of their senses. Some stodd gazing at 
the approaching demon as if fascinated 
by a mermaid. Others rushed hither 
and thither, weeping, swearing, and 
praying by turns. Some had loaded 
parts of their household goods on their 
waggons to start—whitber? Forif the 
town was destroyed, nothing could stop 
the flames for twenty miles ; and before 
any waggon could go one-half that dis- 
tance, the fire would be upon it. The 
cause of the fire was quickly learned. 
Threshers at a place about fifteen 
miles north of the town had set fire to 
their straw piles, as usual, at the con- 
clusion of their day’s work, and the 
wind rising so suddenly in the evening 
had started the -mischief. It had 
whisked the burning straw far and 
wide, and the sparks had caught in 
other straw piles, scattered shocks of 
wheat and oats and loose hay, and 
before anyone could realise the danger 
the fire was out on the prairie on its 
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devastating way, swiftly, eagerly, vora- 
ciously bounding towards the south. 
There was no natural or artificial 
barrier to stop its spread. On the 
other hand, all circumstances favoured 
it. The long, dry season had left no 
moisture in the grass; there were no 
rivers nor creeks in its path; no fall 
ploughing is done in that frozen clime; 
and strewn over all the ground were 
large quantities of wheat and oat 
straw, completely covering the earth, 
and forming just the sort of mat that 
the flames would relish. There had 
been a ditch ploughed around the town 
five years before, but it was now use- 
less, and filled with straw and dead 
grass. It seemed that nothing but a 
change of the wind could save the 
town, and that meant the loss of 
hundreds of lives. As Cushman stood 
gazing alternately at the approaching 
tempest and at the hopeless faces of the 
frightened people, he felt, as he had 
never felt before, the absence of the 
defences of civilisation. A thousand 
thoughts ran through his mind; then 
suddenly, through the mist of years, 
came the memory of a lecture given by 
a traveller who had crossed the plains 
of Kansas thirty years before ; and he 
wheeled his horse sharply and rode to 
the mayor, who stood, looking as 
stupidly as the others, while the black 
grew blacker and the smoke became 
more pungent and overpowering. 
“Come, Jack,” shouted Cushman 
with a voice of command and triumph 
which caused the stupid light to leave 
the poor wretch’s eyes, and he turned 
to Cushman with a flash of hope and 
glad faith on his countenance, which 
even in that excited scene Cushman felt 
in his inmost heart. ‘‘ We must build 
a counter-fire to stop this one. You 
know how. Get ten men and set fire 
to that patch on the left, and ten of us 
will fire this patch on the right, and be 
sure to leave enough room here to keep 
the fire from catching on any of the 
buildings.” 
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The man was off in an _ instant, 
giving orders and seizing torches. He 
knew at once what was wanted. All 
he needed was the leader, the man to 
give the hint. Twenty men with 
blazing torches ran twenty yards 
directly towards the on-coming demon. 
Then they stopped and dipped their 
torches into the dry grass and straw, 
until the whole space, somewhat longer 
than the north side of the village and 
twenty yards wide, was a mass of 
flames. Women and men stood ready 
to beat it back if it should threaten to 
catch on the buildings, while others 
poured water on the earth thus burned 
over. And so it was that, in ten 
minutes from the time that Ned Cush- 
man came upon that scene of hopeless- 
ness and utter misery, the town was 
saved. 

Couriers were sent to farmers living 
to the west, south, and east, warning 
them of the danger and suggesting the 
same remedy. Perhaps some other man 
might in time have thought of the one 
thing which can stop the spread of a 
prairie fire, but you cannot make the 
people of Hudson think so, and to this 
day they declare that ‘‘ Nobody but 
Ned Cushman saved this town from 
bein’ wiped off the map.”’ 

After the work had been well done 
Cushman began to notice the constant 
stream of refugees that poured out of 
the smoke, families escaping from the 
fire and leaving everything behind. 
Their faces told the terror in their 
hearts, and many dropped down in 
their waggons as their frightened 
horses were caught and held by the 
people of the town. As Ned looked at 
them a face up-lifted from a waggon- 
bed sent the blood straight to his 
heart. 

“Where is Mary Somers?” His 
brain seemed to catch on fire, and 
above all the noise and confusion there 
seemed to cry a voice from within his 
soul, ‘‘Where is Mary Somers?” 
Then a chill of agony and fear shook 
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his frame. But as cool and calm as 
ever was the voice that asked: 
“By the way, have you seen Will 
Somers ? ” 

“Yes,” said someone; -‘he went 
down to Hope Township this morn- 
ing, early, to work at the polls, and 
hain’t got back yet.” 

“Ah,” remarked Cushman, dryly, 
“IT believe we did have an election to- 
day.” Then, after a pause, he ven- 
tured: “I suppose his sister is in 
town ?” 

Oh, the awful eternity that gaped 
between question and answer ! 

“ Well, I hain’t seen her, but I reckon 
she’s around here somewhere. ’Tain’t 
likely that she’d stay out there alone all 
night.” 

Ned Cushman knew better. Mary 
Somers did not fear to stay alone. She 
rejected, time after time, the invitations 
of friends to pass evenings in town, and 
Ned knew that it was almost certain 
that she had not come to town unless 
she had been driven in by the fire. A 
quick turn with his horse through the 
town revealed the fact that she was not 
there and that no one had seen her. 
She might have driven on to the south, 
as many of the first arrivals did when 
they saw the helpless condition of the 
town. “But whereis she ?”’ his heart 
cried. “I dare not trust to fortune 
that she is safe. The house is right in 
the path of the fire. Suppose that she 
is even now being burned to death ?” 

This thought was too much for him, 
and his brain reeled—for just a 
moment. Then, recovering himself, 
he whispered a few words to the 
mayor, and turned his horse with a 
leap right into the face of the giant 
tempest of wind and fire. 

A glance at the horrible blackness 
told him that the flames had by this 
time reached the Somers home, and 
would soon be upon the village. It 
was only a question of a very few 
moments, and he knew that if his horse 
stumbled or he lost his balance his 
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chance for life would be not worth a 
penny. But he tossed aside that 
thought with contempt as compared 
with his divine errand. And even that 
was almost forgotten and swept from 
the mind’s view by the sight of that fire 
as it drew nearer him and as he rushed 
into its embrace. No crackling of 
boughs, no lurid lights, no grand illu- 
mination of the sky—no, none of these. 
Almost silently the tongue of flame ran 
along, hugging the earth like a snake 
on his belly. There was a peculiar, 
hissing sound, and, when the wind was 
very strong, a gentle roar. A forest fire 
is merciful, for it warns by its tumult 
and light. It often stops to exalt over 
its victims and to leap aloft in their 
summits with joy. But the prairie fire 
glides upon its foe like a tiger, and, 
crushing it with one blow, sweeps on 
to the next one. It is in this way that 
those awful tragedies on the plains 
occur, when whole families are sur- 
prised and destroyed without a chance 
for a fight for life. 

Never had Cushman’s horse made 
such speed. Despite cough and snort, 
she leaped bravely forward wherever 
her rider might command. Cushman 
held to the rein with a grip of iron, and 
though the horse swayed to and fro, 
and though the smoke rolled blacker 
and blacker before him, he kept on, 
peering toward his goal, guided, cer- 
tainly not by light, for there was none, 
but by intuition, which is another name 
for God. So long seemed the ride that 
he began to fear that he had lost his 
way; but at last the dim outlines of 
the little house began to appear through 
the darkness and storm. The fire was 
already there, and as Cushman leaped 
from his horse the flames were licking 
up the pine siding and mounting to the 
roof. The horse stood perfectly still, 
though trembling and snorting, while 
Cushman burst through the rude door. 
On the floor of the farther room he 
saw a white heap. It was plain that 
the smoke had aroused her only to 
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stifle, conquer, and choke out her life 
when she arose and attempted to flee. 
There was no time to learn if breath 
yet remained in that precious body. 
Cushman, in a passion of love, seized 
it in his arms, rushed ‘again out into 
the blast, leaped on his faithful 
horse, and turned back toward the 
town. 

The fire was now on all sides of him. 
It had billowed on ahead, and seemed 
mad in its swift leaps toward the town. 
The awful smoke poured into his 
nostrils, and almost overcame him. As 
he was nearly strangled by its power, 
he thought of his fair burden, and 
threw the gown over the face to cheat 
the demon of its prey, if, happily, its 
victory was not yet complete. The 
horse snorted and squealed as the fire 
ran up the poor creature’s legs and 
burned little patches of rough hair. 
Ned dared not open his mouth to 
direct or encourage her; but the noble 
animal never faltered, and her flight to 
the town was straight and true, although 
terror was driving her on. Several 
times Ned’s clothes were on fire, but 
he kicked and shook the sparks off, 
never relaxing his hold on the body 
which lay as if lifeless in his arms. 
But as the seconds passed the strain 
began to tell on him; his eyes grew 
heavy, his body began to sway from 
side to side. The horse plunged more 
and more, and at last stumbled in a 
ditch, flinging Ned with his burden to 
the ground, stunned and helpless. 

What a cheer rang out to the sky 
from the lonely Dakota prairie when 
the anxious watchers at Hudson saw 
the gallant horse dash clear at last of 
the smoke and the peril of fire! But 
it gave way to a shout from the men 
and a shriek from the women as they 
saw the horse stumble and fail. A 
dozen men ran out to the rescue, and 
carried the man and woman tenderly 
into the house of Webster, the 
“broker,’’ whose callous heart had been 
touched, and whose pleading was so 
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strong that his house received in honour 
the man he had maligned. 

The fire, just a few moments before 
so threatening and full of death, ran 
out upon the blackened tract of land, 
and slowly panted and gasped and died. 
Here and there it caught a stray straw, 
but its awful work was over. The 
people stood gazing at the smoke until 
daybreak, partly because of the fasci- 
nation of the rolling clouds, and partly 
because they were fearful that some 
power might arise to revive the flames, 
as no one knows when a prairie fire is 
really out. 

* * * 

It was almost evening before Ned 
Cushman opened his eyes, to find Will 
Somers bending over him with an ex- 
pression of love on his face, from which 
the story of the night had chased away 
all the hard lines of suspicion, avarice, 
and ambition. They could not keep 
him away from Ned’s bedside after he 
had ridden into the town that night, 
almost wild with fear and suspense, 





and had heard the truth. He had not 
even thought of his destroyed house, 
barn, and granary, in his joy that his 
sister was saved. She had recovered 
rapidly, and seemed to be little injured 
by the experience of the night. Somers 
hovered over Cushman, seemingly bent 
on being the first to greet him when he 
should regain consciousness, and as 
Ned opened his eyes and saw him, the 
brother cried with joy: ‘ Hurrah, 
you’ve come to at last, old man! 
You’re elected, and I’m mighty glad, 
and I r 

“Yes? Eh? What? Elected?” 
interrupted the half-conscious man; 
and then there burst upon him the 
vista of the awful ride, and he tried to 
leap up, fiercely seizing Somers’s arm, 
and shouting as if mad: ‘‘ But where 
is Mary? Was she dead? Is she 
alive? Tell me! Tell me!” 

Then a soft hand extended from the 
other side of the couch, and laid itself 
upon his brow, and a low voice, full of 
loveand joy, breathed, ‘Here Iam, Ned.” 





Home 
By PAuL KESTER 


. WANT to go home 
| To the dull old town 
With the shaded streets 
And the open square 


And the hill 
And the flats 


And the house I love 
And the paths I know— 
I want to go home. 

If I can’t go back 

To the happy days, 


Yet I can live 


Where their shadows lie, 
Under the trees 

And over the grass— 

I want to be there 
Where the joy was once. 
Oh, I want to go home, 
I want to go home. 
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readers of Chicago, and the 

United States generally, so is 
Mr. Hooley, who writes in the Montreal 
Star, to readers in the Dominion of 
Canada. We reprint from the Star 
the following specimen of Mr. Hooley’s 
humour, which is interesting as giving 
a burlesque Colonial view of Imperial 
enthusiasm in general, and Dominion 
Day eloquence in particular.—EpITor, 
“THE IDLER.” 


A S is Mr. Dooley to the newspaper 
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Great, of course, was the cheering when Mr. 
Chamberlain arose, maple-leaf in buttonhole, cigar 
in hand, and Radnor Water at his side.— Canadian 
Gazette, London, England, July 4th, rgor. 


“WHAT JOEY SAID.” 

Did ye hear what Joey said, Grogan ? 
asked Mr. Hooley, as he swatted a fly 
off the handle of the beer pump with a 
bar towel. I don’t know her, replied 
the little man. I’m quiet an’ paceable 
and don't go out noights. G’wan, said 
Hooley, Joey’s not a burrd. He's the 
Sicritary of the Col-o-nies, an’ he’s been 
makin’ a grate spache over in London. 
The Honourable Joseph Chamberlain, I 
mane. His frinds call him Joey for 
short, an’ his inimies call him the same 
for sar-kasm. But, be gob! ’tis’a grate 
spache he’s made, Grogan. ’Twas like 
this. Absince makes the heart grow 
fond, me bhoy, an’ so on the glorious 
furst ivery Canajin laad thot’s over in 
Englan’ or anywhares near it, an’ can 
scrape up the shtuff, an’ has a dacint 
black shoot of clothes, jines in a big 
faste, they call a bankwet, with lashins 
of atin’ an’ dhrinkin’, champain,whiskey, 
and over all their own Canajin Radnor 
Wather “‘ fresh from the shpring in the 
ould Lowrantian mountains,” as the 
poet sez—an’ they come togither like 
the crows at home, Grogan, in their 
hundrids, an’ all the ould big wigs, from 
the King himself down, wud saw aff a 
leg to get an invite an’ a whack at 
what’s goin’. Well, this year they’ve 
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JOEY’S GREAT SPEECH 


had a raale ould timer, an’ Mister 
Chamberlain wuz wan of thim, and 
they had him up for a spache, and 
the paapers say when Mister Cham- 
berlain stud up, wid a maple-lafe 
in the buttonhole of his jacket, a seegar 
in his han’, an’ Radnor Wather at his 
side, thare wuz the divil’s own 
hurrooin’. Wid a whiff an’a smile, Me 
Lord (that’s our own Strathconey, 
Grogan), sez he, and byes, sez he, ‘tis a 
gratenigh, sez he, an’a grate inspiriation 
(layin’ his hand on the bottle). We’rea 
grate people, sez he. The Hivinly sun, 
sez he, nor no other son of a gun, dare 
“set on” us, sez he. Whareiver ye go, 
sez he, ye’ll find the British flag, an’ 
the British drum, wid a Canajin, an 
Australyeen, a Scotchman, or an 
Inglishman whackin’ it, sez he, an’ as 
for the Oirish, sez he, ye’ll find thim 
whackin’ anythin’ else in sight that 
wants to interfare, sez he. An’ byes, 
sez he, ye’ll find, praises be, a bottle of 
Radnor, and the more the merrier, sez 
he. (Cheers! Grogan.) 


‘ON THE FURST OF JULY” 


On the furst Furst of July what were 
ye? sez he, farmers, injuns, choppers 
of wood, Johnny Batastes, Kanucks, 
any ould thing—that’s what ye were, 
sez he, byt ye dominioned yersilves, ye 
communioned yer inthrists, as me frind 
Peerpont has it, an’ what are ye now, 
sez he—Dandies, that’s what ye are. 
Ye’re railways, an’ locymotives, an’ 
ilictric kyars, an’ canawl boats, an’ 
peelers, an’ churches, an’ saloons, an’ 
sinnygogs, an’ gaols, sez he, an’ Goo- 
vermints, lashins of them, wan for 
ivery few dozen, I hear, an’ Senates for 
the wans that put up—worth tin thou- 
san’ a sate—sez he, an’ debts, an’ 
boodlers, an’ more power to ye, the 
boodler to boodle, sez he. In a wurrd, 
ye’er a nashun wid all modern incon- 
vaynances, sez he, an’ what made ye ? 
Yer blud an’ yer wather (another bokay 
for Radnor Wather, Grogan). An’ did 
ye go back on the ould sod, sez he, 
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nivir a bit. Annixation, sez they to ye. 
To the divil wid it, sez ye. What for? 
sez ye. What have ye got to give us? 
sez ye. Polacks Wather, salts an’ 
sinna, Litty an’ other dosin’ wathers, 
sez they, an’ the blud of the worl’ is 
under our flag, sez they. 

“SPLENDID AS LONG AS YE SHARE 

IT.” 

Away wid ye, sez he. Blud of the 
worl’? ‘Tis like mixing’ dhrinks, sez 
ye. We've the blud of the lion. 
Wather? We've Radnor. When ye 
want more blud, sez ye, we'll take our 
inimys—min’ ye that—an’ whin we 
want dosin’ we’ll take pills, sez ye. An’ 
whin me frind Willyum sint that 
“‘widout prijudice”’ tillygram to me 
frind that wuz—Paul—a few years 
back, an’ the worl’ wuz agin us, what 
did ye do? sezhe. I'll tell ye. Wan 
of yer laaders stan’s up in yer Parley- 
mint an’ he sez—The ould lan’s in 
thrubble, he sez, stannin’ there all by 
hersilf, wid a copy of the tillygram in 
her wan han’ an’ a swoord in the other 
—in splendid isolation, but we’re wid 
her, sez he, to the last drop in the keg, 
sez Foster, an’ they say he’s aisy on 
the keg too, so ’twas a long promise he 
made, but he spoke for ye an’ ye’ve 
kept it—an’ whin war—bluddy war— 
rolled aroun’ us ye were wid us an’ 
fought like tarriers—an’ sealed it in yer 
blud, sez he, an’ what more can ye give 
us but that an’ Radnor, sez he—An’ 
sez he, our isolation is splendid as long 
as ye share it. Share what? queried 
Grogan. Radnor av_ coorse, said 
Hooley. Did ye think ’twas_ the 
whooping cough? The little man’s 
interruption seemed to interfere with 
Mr. Hooley’s recollections of the ora- 
tion, but after a few moments he went 
on. Grogan, said he, did ye iver hear 
tell of Bismarck’s grate schame? Ye 
didn’t — well — Mister Chamberlain 
tould of that. Did ye iver hear tell of 
the schame hatched by Bizmarck? sez 
he. Well, twas this, and remimber it 
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to yere dying days an’ stick to home 
dhrinks, sez he. Bizmarck sez to me 
frind Willyum—Kizer, sez he, I’ve a 
schame for thim Inglish. We'll sell 
them mineral wather made in Germany, 
sez he. ‘Tis too strinuous they are, 
sez he, an’ the wather will thin their 
blud an’ waken thim intirely, sez he, 
an’ they'll die off, sez he. Hein, sez 
the Kizer—Goot—We'll expoort the 
wather, but hold on to the Bock, sez 
he, an’ whin they die out we'll have 
their Impire, sez he, an’ Canady, an’ 
Radnor, sez he. But, sez Mister 
Chamberlain (layin’ his hand on the 
bottle nixt him) we'll drink no wather 
but Radnor, an’ (takin’ a grip of the 
bottle) what we have we'll hould—byes 
—unless they pay for it, an’ any wan 
can have it in “ our household” or in 
civilised Europe, or anywhare else, sez 
he, in glasses, or bottles, in dozens, or 
hundrids, so long as they pay, sez he 
(Cheers. Grogan an’ ivry mother’s son 
grabbed the bottle). Byes, again sez 
he, whin the hurrooin’ aised off a little 

-Your Primer—Sir Wilfrid, sez— 
* Call us to yer Counsels”’ but, aisy is 
a winner, sez I, don’t crowd the 
moorners—‘“ We'll call ye wid a heart 
an’ a half, whin all’s good an’ ready, sez 
he, an’ when ye sit aroun’ the boord 
in Downey Strate ye'll find Radnor 
there, sez he, to refrish an’ string- 


thin’ an’ stimyulate ye, sez he, an’ 
thin, byes, wid ye, an’ the other whilps 
of the lion from East, West, North, an’ 
South, an’ lashins of Radnor, we’ll 
make the worl’ thrimble an’ our people 
shall be as the sands of the disart an’ 
sea an’ of ivrywhere else rolled together, 
an’ touch us thin, who dare, sez he. 
*Twill make the worl’ thrill. An’ me 
last wurrds, byes—Stick to yer Mother, 
stick to yer blud, an’ stick to your 
wather, an’ the cheers of our childer, 
sez he, will hearten us in our ould age 
an’ meet the blatherin’ of our inimies. 


’ 


“MIXES WID ANYTHING’ 


*Twas a grate spache Grogan, but, 
I’ve forgot mor’n half, but it made the 
byes sit up, an’ whin Mister Chamber- 
lain sat down an’ took another whack 
at his Radnor, the byes just yelled to 
bate Bannagher. The paapers say the 
occashun was an inspirin’ wan, an’ so 
*twas, Grogan, an’ av course, we know, 
he had Radnor Wather at his side. 
What did we have on the other side? 
queried Grogan. Inside or outside? 
asked Hooley. Inside or outside, 
replied the little man, with the accent 
on the “ or”—Well—said Hooley, as 
he locked the till—it didn’t matther, 
for ivrywan knows, who isn’t an omad- 
haun, that Radnor mixes wid anythin’, 
inside or outside. 


Hs 


Last Night 


By Emery Pottle 


Upon a dusky, broken stair— 


— E careless fiddler’s plaintive croon 


How could he know her favourite tune— 


That swaying, trembling, haunting air ? 
A blur of tears as sunlit rain, 
Then the sweet pain of memory— 
Oh, foolish strings, to wake again 
The night sl.e played her heart to me! 
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Bound for Africa 


By John R. Eyre 


HAD the good fortune recently to 
sail from London to Southampton 
on one of the Union-Castle Liners, 

the good s.s. Raglan Castle (Captain 
Bryan) on her outward bound journey to 
\frica. Although she is not a mail 
steamer, but an “ intermediate”’ boat, 
the comfort on board, and the kindness 
of the captain and chief officers, as 
well as the attention and civility of 
the crew, make a long voyage, not only 
comfortable and pleasant, but abso- 
lutely happy. Indeed, on leaving the 
ship at Southampton, I felt quite sorry 
and lonely, as if parting with an old 
friend ! 

No sooner, however, had I settled 
down on board after leaving the Docks, 
than to my dismay I found I had for- 
gotten to bring any tobacco, and what 
was worse, that I could not purchase any 
on board, as it is all kept in bond until 
after leaving Southampton. What 
would I have given at that moment 
for five minutes in one of Bewlay’s 
shops in the Strand. I felt that once 
| got these again, I would buy sufficient 
if their smoking mixture to last for the 
rest of my natural life. But with the 
proverbial good nature of the sailor, I 
was soon relieved in my distress, for 
Mr. Gullan, the purser, and Mr. Atkins, 
the chief officer, both absolutely 
emptied their pouches with a hearty 
honest welcome that is typical of the 
sea-faring men. Joys, like troubles, 
never come alone, and my next stroke 
of luck was to find that Dr. Marshall, 
the surgeon of the ship, was an old 
chum of mine, and he introduced me 
to the ‘‘ skipper,”’ Captain Bryan, whose 
kindness and entertaining chats and 
information, made the, unfortunately 
for me too short, trip, a more than 
pleasant and happy one. And last, but 


by no means least, I met a gentleman 
on board, a member of a well-known 
Irish family, who kept us all interested 
with the stories he told of some of his 
experiences during just twenty years 
of service in a couple of the Colonial 
Corps. He seemed very proud of his 
first corps, the Cape Mounted Rifle- 
men, and told many stories of the 
fighting he had done with natives in 














Captain Bryan: s.s. ‘* Raglan Castle.” 
the Basuto and lesser wars during the 
early eighties. Of these reminiscences 
I think the following may be interesting. 
“You ask me,” he said, as we sat 
on deck, and he pulled out his pipe, 
“‘what the feelings are under the first 
baptism of fire. Well, I can only tell 
you what I felt myself, and that was 
during the first quarter of an hour or 
so, as the bullets absolutely came down 
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The ‘tirst Railway Trains in Southampton. 


like hail. I must confess I felt a sickly 
sensation and, though not afraid, I was 
uncomfortable. After that, I took 
absolutely no notice of it. The excite- 
ment, and especially seeing a friend 
shot down right beside me, made me 
warm to my work and forget every- 
thing, except to vanquish the enemy. 
“Yes,” he said, in reply to a ques- 
tion, ‘‘ 1 have seen some daring deeds 


in the field, but, perhaps the most dar- 


ing was in the Motoppo hills. We 
were given the order to takea hill at a 
rush, and at the point of the bayonet. 
We did so, but the Basutos saw us 
coming and vanished down the other 
side of the mountain and disappeared. 
Presently, in the distance, we saw a 
native climbing up the rocks coming 
towards us, holding in his hand a piece 
of stick, and hung on it a little piece of 
dirty white rag. I must say I admired 
his pluck. Here we were ail standing 
armed to the teeth with fixed bayonets, 
and he walked steadily and deliberately 
up to us, of course, not knowing but 
we would shoot him dead, but carrying 
out the orders of his chief, who told 
him the great white man might not 
harm him under -the white flag, and 
such a flag! He told one of our fellows 
afterwards, that he fully expected to be 
shot down, and seemed surprised that 
sO many great white men should not 
kill one black man, as they need not 
have been afraid of him.” 


(By permission of Mr. W. Burrough Hill.) 


In reply to another question, my 
friend said, ‘‘ I have seen many pathetic 
scenes as well, and if it does not 
weary you I shall tell you of a couple. 

“On one occasion we had captured 
a native on a charge of murder, and we 
were escorting him to the nearest court 
house, some miles away, where he was 
to be tried the next day. Having 
ridden along the road for some distance 
—of course he rode handcuffed between 
two of my men—he begged to be 
allowed to dismount for a few minutes, 
and I, thinking it necessary, permitted 
him to doso. On our left was a steep 
descent into a'ravine below, a place 
that no white man could descend, 
and it never struck me that he would 
attempt it,as to us it looked like cer- 
tain death. However, no sooner had 
he got down off the pony than he made 
a bolt, though handcuffed, down the 
hill. I told the interpreter to challenge 
him to stand still and he did, having 
reached the bottom, and as he looked 
up he shouted that he would prefer to 
die than go to the white man’s prison. 
I then told him he would be shot if he 
did not stand, and he shouted to us to 
fire as he took to running across the 
plain. I ordered one of my men to 
level his rifle and fire at him, but to hit 
him in the legs, soas only to maim him. 
Up went the rifle, the report resounded 
through the air on that lonely and 
desolate road and the poor dusky fellow 
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Western Arcade of the Old Walls. 
(By permission of Mr. W. Burrough Hill. ) 


fell dead, shot through the heart! We 
next had to get down to the spot, and 
by a long round finally reached it and 
buried the poor fellow as_ best we 
could. That sad scene I could not for- 
get for months, and, indeed, it has left an 
indelible imp-ession forever on my mind. 


The poor fellow so full of life, of hope, 
of pluck, was a corpse before I could 
think of it, and through my order ! 
‘‘On another occasion, in Rhodesia, 
I went with a small body of men to 
arrest a very troublesome native rob- 
ber, whe was also suspected of having 


murdered. several natives as well as 
white men. We all set out before mid- 
night by the light of the moon, and a 
beautiful night it was! His hut was on 
the top of a mountain in a very dreary 
and desolate part. 'Whensome distance 
away from it we crept as quietly as 
possible up the hill, all of course armed 
to the teeth, and on nearing it we re- 
moved our boots, so as not to make 
any noise. Having surrounded his hut, 
so as to prevent his escape, we chal- 
lenged him to come out, but had to 
burst open the entrance, which you 
could hardly call a door. He was in- 
side with his wife. He made signs to 
her to keep inside, and making some 
gestures, which were in reality bidding 
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her goodbye, he roared out in 
his native tongue that we were 
come to kill him and die he 
would, but some of us should 
die first. With this he bared 
his breast, and, yelling out his 
war cry, advanced boldly with 
a huge spear uplifted in one 
hand and a large shield in the 
other. The order to level the 
rifles had already been given, 
and as he boldly and fruitlessly 
advanced upon us, and we were 
ten to one, came the order to fire, 
and half-a-dozen bullets pierced 
his body as he dropped dead at 
our very feet. The wife cried 
piteously,and we retired, leaving 
her alone to mourn over her hus- 
band’s corpse in her bleak and dreary 
desolation. Such scenes are enough to 
unnerve the strongest man, no matter 


Blue Anchor Lane. 


( By permission of Mr. W. Burrough Hilt. 
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One of Donald Currie’s ** Castle”’ Liners. 


how many hard fought battles he 
may have been through, and no matter 
how accustomed he may have become 
to ordinary warfare.” 

“‘ By the way,” I said, “ having men- 
tioned Rhodesia, I should like to know 
what you think of that country and its 
prospects ?”’ 

** Well,” he said, “‘ but for two things 
it is the grandest country on earth, and 
has the biggest future before it of any. 
When I went up there first I was aw- 
fully prejudiced against it, and for the 
first couple of years would have been 
delighted to leave it, but now I see the 
very great future it has. My belief 
from what I have heard and seen is 
that the whole country is literally full 
of gold if there were only the labour 
to work it. Of course, as I say, we 
have two awful disadvantages that we 
suffer from which time may get over, 
and those are the malaria so often re- 
sulting in blackwater fever, and the 
locust swarms, which come in solid 
bodies of two or three miles square, and 
which ruin everything. ‘‘ Against the 
malaria,”’ he said, ‘‘ we have a remedy 
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in quinine, and, 
moreover, as it 
generally com- 
mences’ with 
diarrhcea, we 
can greatly 
guard against 
it by using 
chlorodyne. 
In fact I am 
never without 
a bottle of Dr. 
CollisBrowne's 
Chlorodyne 
wherever I go, 
for I regard it 
as my _ best 
friend. As to 
the locusts, we 
do what we can 
to stamp them 
out, but all is 
of little avail, 
and we are hoping that science may 
yet discover some cure. 

“It is a strange thing, but I have 
noticed that in every place as the popu- 
lation increases the malaria diminishes. 
I have noticed this with our new 
towns.” 

It was thus listening to stories, first 
by the captain, then by the surgeon, 
and next by my military friend, that 
the hours passed pleasantly until we 
reached Southampton, where I stood 
on the quay, bid my friends good-bye, 
and saw the ship fade away in the 
distance, bound for Africa. 

Of course the more usual way for 
those going to the Cape is by train from 
Waterloo to Southampton, where they 
join the boat. The South-Western 
Railway Company run some excellent 
trains and a splendid express service in 
connection with both the intermediate 
and mail boats. 

Southampton is a fine old city, dating 
from a period prior to the Christian 
era, and from numerous specimens o! 
beautifully - worked burnt clay that 
have been from time to time discovered 
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there is no doubt that the Romans 
obtained possession of it. The Danes 
also paid it a great deal of attention in 
the ninth and tenth centuries, when 
they destroyed most of its religious 
institutions. In the eleventh century 
King Canute took up his principal 
residence here and established the 
Anglo-Danish Government. There is 
a projecting part of the shore, called 
‘* Canute Point,” where Canute is sup- 
posed to have given his reproof to his 
courtiers, and here Canute’s Palace 
stood formerly. There are several 
venerable ruins in Southampton, which 
all visitors should see, and which are 
most interesting. Through the cour- 
tesy of Mr. William Burrough Hill, I 
am able to give a couple of pictures 
of the ruins. He has a very fine 
picture gallery, which he has kindly 
thrown open to visitors, and which 
contains good original paintings of old 
as well as new Southampton. A very 
striking feature about the town is its 
public parks, which are numerous and 
very well laid out and adorned by 
monuments of distinguished towns- 
people or 
public’ men. 
Southampton 
boasts of some 
good _krotels, 
notably the 
‘‘ South- West- 
ern” and the 
“Dolphin.” 
The ‘ South- 
Western” is a 
modern build- 
ing, fitted up 
in the latest 
style, with 
some really 
nice suites of 
rooms, very 
comfortable 
and con- 
venient, the 
bed-rooms 


the sitting-rooms, in all numbering 
about 200. There is a banqueting hall 
to hold 250 persons, and the most 
luxurious lounges, the Moorish lounge 
being very artistic. The drawing-room, 
in the shape of a crescent, is also a very 
handsome apartment, with a fine look- 
out. Attached is a good restaurant, 
so the whole is one of the finest 
buildings in Southampton. 

The “ Dolphin Hotel” is the oldest 
in the town, and is a fine, comfortable 
hostelry, with all modern improve- 
ments. It has a huge garden (the 
largest in the town) abu'ting on a 
portion of one of the old town walls. 
It is lit throughout with electric lights, 
and in all there are about 60 bed- 
rooms. The “Dolphin” possesses a 
couple of veritable curiosities—one a 
picture hanging in the hall, which 
represents the first yacht race ever 
sailed by one of the Georges. The 
other is the old fire-place in the 
kitchen, with the original spits and 
fire-irons. This is a favourite object 
of attraction to Americans, who con- 
stantly call to see it. By the way 
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Interior of one of Donald Currie’s “ Castle’? Liners. 
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Miss Braddon has mentioned this hotel 
more than once in both ‘“ Henry 
Dunbar” and “The Vixen,” so it is 
deserving a visit. 

Southampton is not a great industrial 
centre, and in this line is noted prin- 
cipally for possessing one of the “ Idris” 
Royal Table Water Factories, which 
is a huge modern building near the 
West Station. Although this is but 
one of four factories belonging to the 
‘Idris’ Company, and small, as com- 
pared with the London factory, it is a 
very large concern, which this year 
alone turned out thousands of dozens 
of their excellent mineral waters, both 
in syphons and bottles. The manager 
kindly showed me over, and it was 
very interesting to see the numerous 
stages of manufacture your ordinary 
bottle of soda-water has to go through 
before it is ready for use. 

The factory consists of five large 
floors, measuring each 60 by 60 feet, 
and supported by enormous iron pillars 


and massive iron girders. It is ad- 
mitted to be the best built structure 
in Southampton, and naturally the 
town is proud of it. On the ground 
floor is a row of large tanks, each of 
which holds a couple of thousand 
gallons of liquid. On the next floor 
are the filling machines, some of which 
fill three syphons at atime. Then, in 
the upper storeys, are thousands of 
cases and casks ready for despatch to 
every quarter of the globe. One thing 
struck me as being particularly worthy 
of note, and that is the great efforts 
this firm has made to supply a long-felt 
public want in the way of teetotal bever- 
ages, and, so far as I can see, I think 
they have succeeded in their ‘“ orange 
champagne,” dry ginger ale, and lime 
juice champagne, which are excellent— 
in fact, the best substitutes I have yet 
found for intoxicating drinks, and I 
would recommend them to the attention 
of all abstainers and to the leaders. of 
the total abstinence movement. 


gs 


Jim’s Translation 
By Hortman F. Day 


’Thout old Talleyrand B. Beals ’d grab right in an’ lie ! 


(0° "Thou o speak of nothin’ smart—no one strong or spry— 


All the thing he’d talk about was chap by name o’ Jim, 
—Ev’ry story that he told was sort o’ hung ‘round him 
Said the critter’d worked for him twenty year before, 
—Thing at last it got to be the by-word ‘round the store ; 
When we'd hear of biggish things, ‘‘ That,”’ we’d say, “‘ I swan, 
Beats tophet, taxes, time an’ tide an’ Bealses’ hired man.” 


Beals, though, clacked right on an’ on; would set an’ chaw an’ spit, 
An’ tell us "bout that hired man—couldn’t make him quit. 
Champyvun jump or heft or swim—’twas all the same to him, 

He’d wait till all the rest had shot, then plug the mark with Jim. 


Had to larf the other day—boys was down ’t th’ store 
Talleyrand got started in—the dratted, deef old bore ! 
Silas Erskine’s boy spoke up—that’s Ez! Wal, Ez says he, 


Old Beals uncrossed his knee, 


“Say, Tal, whatever ‘come o’ Jim?” 
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Said he, “‘ A master cur’us chap, that Jim was, I must say ! 
Seemed to like us fine as silk, but off he went one day. 
Went right off without yip—didn’t take his clothes— 
Hank’rin’ struck him all to once—couldn’t wait, don’t s’pose. 
Didn’t even take his pay, which was some surprise— 
—Prob’ly, though, a lord or dook travelin’ in desguise.” 


Beals he stopped an’ gnawed his plug; chawed an’ chawed a while, 
Then Ben Haskell hitched around; smole a sing’lar smile— 
“Told that hired man,” says he, “ I’d never let it out— 
Guess I'd better tell it, though, an’ settle all this doubt. 
Want to say right here an’ now, to back up Beals,” says Ben, 
‘* His Jim did sartin wear the crown amongst all hired men.” 
S’prised us all when Ben said that ’cause he usyal planned 

All the hector, tricks an’ jokes ’t were put on Talleyrand. 
Ben, though, kept right on his talk. Ben says, then says he, 
‘* Here’s the secret how he went, for I’m the man what see! 
Happened down in Allen’s field, day he disappeared, 

Jim come ’crost the intervale; straight as H he steered 
To’ards that silver-popple tree; up that tree he clim’, 

—Set there, sort o’ lost in thought a-straddle of a limb. 

Just when I’d got underneath he sighed an’ took a piece 

Of mutton taller—giv’ his boots a heavy co’t of grease— 
Greased his fingers nice and slick, an’ then—an’ then, I swear, 
Grabbed his bootstraps, giv’ a pull an’ up he went in air! ” 


Ought to heerd us critters larf—great big ‘‘ Haw, haw, haw!” 
Jason Britts he dropped his teeth, Erskine gulped his chaw— 
falleyrand just set there grum; fin’ly snorted “ Sho! 

Think ye’re smart, ye pesky fool ! Lemme tell ye, though, 
*Tain’t so thund’rin’ big a stretch ye made then when ye lied, 
Bet ye Bill could lift himself, providin’ he had tried. 

Stout ? I see’d him boost a rock ” “ Minit, Tal,” says Ben, 
‘* Hain’t got done my story yet—jest you wait till then ! 

Soon’s I see that critter start, hollered loud’s a loon, 

‘Jerro crismus, Jim,’ says I, ‘ startin’ for the moon ?’ 

Jim looked down an’ says, says he, ‘ Don’t know where Ill fetch 
Nor giv’ a rap, so long’s I dodge old Beals, the mean old wretch 
Trouble is, consarn his pelt, his feed has been so slim 

I’ve fell away till northen’s left ’cept clothes an’ name o’ Jim. 
Reckin, then, I’ll h’ist myself, ‘cause, ye see, I’ve found 

It’s blame sight easier raisin’ up than holdin’ on the ground.’ 
Then he giv’ them straps a tug an’ up he went from sight, 
—Stood an’ watched him till he growed to jest a leetle mite ! 
He’s the champyun hired man, sartin sure, because 

Critter went to Paradise, prob’ly, jest’s he was.” 


Talleyrand he got so mad he actyal wouldn’t speak ! 

Didn't come t’ th’ store agin for more’n a solid week. 
Soon’s he edged around some more, wa’n't no talk from him 
About no hired man, you bet! Clack was shet on Jim! 





A Literary 


Love Affair 


By Stanley Waterloo 


HIS is a love story of two of the 
class who know things. Margaret 
Selwyn was a graduate of one of 

the bluest women’s colleges between 
the two seas, and, more than that, she 
had a background of home culture and 
refinement, having parents of brains. 
She came from college with those 
acquirements which shine exteriorly, 
and had an incurved back, and was 
“ tailor made” from head to heel, yet 
having within her all that gentleness 
and greatness of heart which makes a 
woman better than anything else, not 
even excluding the strawberry upon 
which the Right Reverend Bishop 
pronounced such a sincere eulogy. 

As to the man, Henry Bryant, he 
belonged socially and in all other ways 
to the same class as the woman, even 
in brains and goodness, considering, of 
course, the limitations of sex. Each of 
these two occupied a social position 
distinctly understood by the people 
who knew them. Each was arrogant 
and self-sustained, and each thoroughly 
and admiringly in love with’ the 
other. It was wonderful how these 
two, each accustomed to be obeyed, 
and each, in a gentle way, unconsciously 
dominant with those about, grew close 
and yielding together. Each recog- 
nised the masterfulness, feminine or 
masculine, of the other, and there 
came a great sweetness to the under- 
standing. Yet to these two, well- 
poised and mentally well-equipped, 
came gusts and showers of difference 
of opinion. The man tried to be digni- 
fied and self-contained upon these 
occasions, but, as a rule, failed misera- 
bly. The woman didn’t even try. 

But these differences throughout the 
months of their engagement resulted in 
no tragedy of importance. They both 
had so much of the salt of humour in 


their composition that they recognised 
the folly of even a momentary antago- 
nism, and each laughed and begged the 
other’s pardon or rendered the equiva- 
lent of that performance. They laughed 
together over their mutual short lapses 
of realisation of what it is that makes 
the world go round. 

At such times as they quarreled the 
man would tell her the foolish but 
probably true old story of the Irishman 
who came annually whooping into 
town at fair time in some old Irish 
village, whirling his shillalah above his 
head and announcing to all the world 
that he was “‘ blue-mouldy for want of 
a batin’.” And, after this comparison, 
Bryant would announce, in strictest 
confidence, to his sweetheart, that this 
blessed Irishman never failed to get his 
“‘batim’,” and that there were “others” 
even unto this day. 

And so it came, in time, that this 
man, in love with a woman, called her 
his ‘‘ blue-mouldy ” girl, and this came 
to be the sweetest title in the heart of 
each. 

With all the saving grace of the 
sense of proportion, which is a good 
part of the sense of humour, and with 
all their love and understanding of each 
other, with such characters it was 
inevitable that something must happen. 
There are laws of Nature. Vesuvius 
gets dyspeptic. Certain Javan islands 
spill up into the sky and the world has 
red sunsets for a while. One day, this 
woman, good product of a good race, 
sat in her parlour awaiting her lover. 
She was reading a book as she waited. 

Now as to certain facts: Miss 
Selwyn was in her literary tastes an 
Ibsenite, Hardyite, Jamesite, or some- 
thing of that sort. Bryant was a 
Kiplingite or Conan Doyleite. She 
trimmed close to something sere, and 
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where nerves were. He was chiefly in 
his literary tendencies “Let her go, 
Gallagher !” 

Margaret, having become absorbed in 
her book, looked up with saddened eyes 
from her literary draft of wormwood 
and tea, with the beginning of beauti- 
fully creased brows, to note the entrance 
of some lusty flesh and blood. Less 
in accord in mood and thought than 
were these, for the instant, never 
existed two people on the face of the 
earth, earnest lovers though they were 
and of about the same quality of 
thought and being. Something had 
to happen. 

“Why weep ye by the tide, Ladye?”’ 
began Bryant, glancing at the face of 
his sweetheart, and from that to the 
book she had laid aside. As she did 
not reply immediately, he continued, 
taking up the volume: 

“Ts it The Han’t that Walks or 
The Browning of the Overdone 


Biscuit that has lowered your spirits?” 
‘“‘T don’t know what you are talking 


about,”’ she said. 

‘** Neither do I,” said he. - 

There they were, he, overcoat still on 
and hat in hand, and shesitting thereand 
looking up at him, but still enwrapped 
in a more or less emotional feverish- 
ness contracted from the volume in his 
hand. Any purely objective onlooker 
would have required no announcement 
of the approaching “ circus.” 

The girl made an effort to recover 
command of herself. “Leave your 
hat and overcoat with the maid,” she 
said, ‘and come and sit here in the 
window and look at the lake, while I 
read to you the beautiful ending of the 
story I have just finished.” 

‘“‘T will stay with pleasure,” Bryant 
declared. ‘‘I was going to ask you to 
go with me to the park and idle 
among the chrysanthemums, but this 
will be better.” And he seated him- 
self near the window. ‘May I be 
‘llowed to look at you, instead of fol- 
lowing your advice to the letter and 


keeping my eyes upon the cold, 
grey lake water outside?” he con- 
tinued. ‘No matter what I hear, 
I shall be content if I can _ sec 
ou.” 

Miss Selwyn flushed a little, but 
laughed good-humouredly. 

Here the purely objective looker-on 
afore-mentioned might murmur over 
the foolhardiness of man when he 
meets, unawares and all uncomprehend- 
ingly, one of the bewildering moods of 
an impressionable sweetheart. The 
contented male creature rushed blindly 
to his fate. 

“ Before you begin, dear, tell me; 
tell me it is not Tolstoy or Ibsen you 
are going to read, nor yet George 
Meredith or Sarah Grand!” 

At the last reference Miss Selwyn’s 
eyes began to flash dangerously. 

“You know I detest her!” 
exclaimed. 

“Do you refer to all four of the 
writers I mentioned as of the feminine 
gender?” inquired Bryant, with an 
appearance of fervid interest. The 
fool was actually enjoying it all. 

Seeing that her lover was only 
chaffing, Margaret made a brave effort, 
settled herself in her chair and found 
the place in her book. 

“Before you begin—I beg your 
pardon,” said Byrant, deferentially, 
“but let me say that I was up late 
last night, and if I can't keep awake 
under the spell of your voice, don’t 
blame me. Wake me up at the catas- 
trophe, when the distant door slams or 
somebody breaks a teacup.” 

Miss Selwyn laid the volume down 
again, and, still smiling, answered 
quietly, but a shade frostily : 

“It would take something written 
with a mixture of raw brandy, blood 
and vermilion paint to arrest your 
attention, I believe! Your authors 
write with—with—an axe in place of a 
pen. But I can’t harrow up my own 
imagination with their horrors, much 
less read them aloud!” 


she 
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“An exclusive régime of problem 
novels, plays and moralisings on pessi- 
mistic lines is bad for the mental 
digestion,”’ admitted Bryant, in judicial 
tones. “Poor girl! I must teach you 
to live in and love this beautiful, violent, 
sweet, and good old world of ours— 
the world of real Nature, real men and 
women, and real literature ! ” 

“I thank you for your indulgent, 
patronising intentions,” she flashed 
back at him. ‘“ You would feed butter- 
flles on brawn, teach the bluebird to 
scream like a macaw, make the 
trembling, silver-leaved white birches 
all over into oaks!” 

‘* My dear Margaret———”’ stammered 
Bryant, starting up, but he could not 
lay the spirit he had raised. 

“There are questions in life that 
cannot be settled by the stroke of a 
sword or axe,” she went on. “ Your 
favourite writer has smirched the fair 
figure of childhood in his brutal pic- 
tures of boys’ life. He has made an 


unwholesome, disgusting thing out of 


what should be and is healthful and 
fine. How can you, who read him 
with patience, carp at my taste for what 
seems to me well thought and well 
expressed ?” 

“The effect of your favourites upon 
you to-day has not been particularly 
re-assuring,”’ said Bryant, more stirred 
by Margaret’s tone and manner than 
by her words. Seeing that he had 
angered her, and trying to stem the 
tide of her indignation, he still blun- 
dered most flagrantly, and within a 
half-hour the quarrel had culminated 
in an avowed separation for the rest 
of their lives, Bryant leaving the house 
in a state of indignant misery such as 
fond and over-confident lovers alone 
may know. 

Not a word had been said this time 
about the ‘‘ blue-mouldy” girl. The 
atmosphere had been too electric, the 
mood too tense for a laughing word. 

Then followed silence between these 
two. Stubborn pride on the part of the 


woman, proud stubbornness on the 
part of the man. They were earnestly 
and faithfully in love, but each waited 
to hear the first word of forgive- 
ness. 

Bryant did write, but in his preoccu- 
pation left his letter upon his desk 
unposted, and in a day it was snowed 
under by his unopened or carelessly 
glanced at mail. Of course he mis- 
understood Miss Selwyn’s silence and 
she resented his. 

One Sunday morning Margaret, with 
an innate grasping and running back 
to the faith in which she had been bred, 
sought help at the source which best 
suited her—the relief which comes from 
religion. 

It so chances that there is a shrine 
upon the bank of the Ganges. It so 
chances that there is what we call a 
Mecca. It so chances that we all occa- 
sionally seek our shrines. 

Margaret Selwyn sat in her shrine, 
and listened to her pastor, one of 
the great old men who have grown 
up with a creed, but with thought 
and lovingness ; one who has learned 
how to heal wounds, the wounds 
of which no. tongue can tell, and 
how to advise genially and generally 
as to the affairs of life. Somehow, 
the old gentleman, with his white hair 
and robes, his simple, clean, old- 
fashioned honesty, had imparted to her 
a strength and faith in God which 
calmed and helped her. 

The white-robed boys came out and 
sang their recessional, and there came 
out upon the streets a woman perhaps 
clearer and more comprehensive of 
mind in some undefined way than 
before she entered the church—cer- 
tainly more equipoised of mind than 
she had been for days. 

Meditatively alive to the quiet of this 
Sunday noon, Miss Margaret Selwyn, as 
she neared the centre of the city, 
stopped short and looked about her. 
Where was she ? 

The pavement of the street was grey- 
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blue, spotted with white, and gleaming 
here and there with the iridescent 
living tints of bird plumage. The air 
was winged by soft forms, and a crowd 
of idlers were scattering grains of corn 
upon the ground to lure and keep in 
sight the most graceful creatures that 
live between the sky and earth. 

Against a sky as blue as that of 
Venice two snow-white pigeons were 
flying straight down the street toward 
their companions. A swarthy Italian 
stood with the birds almost under his 
feet, but, save the dark face of the 
street-vendor, the pigeons and the 
perfect sky, the picture involuntarily 
imaged in Miss Selwyn’s mind was all 
away and awry. 

Here was no stately tower, remote 
and solitary as a recluse in a worldly 
throng ; no Byzantine temple delighted 
her eye with its warm and gracious 
humanity of suggestion. The vast 
sunny space of the Venetian square, 
with its columned coffee-houses and 
shops, was in spirit and in truth far 
St. Mark’s, and 


removed from here. 
the place where the dream of a moment 
had arisen in an impressionable mind, 


might have been on two different 
planets, so opposed were they in every 
outline, spirit and detail—save one: 
the fluttgring, flying, eager, unafraid 
pigeons. 

The sun shot side glances down 
through the thoroughfare and really 
did some good on this day, because 
this was the day of the Nazarene, and 
even the money-seekers on this day had 
abandoned in their affairs the consump- 
tion of bituminous coal. That is why 
on Sunday, in one of the greatest cities 
of the world, the air is clear and the 
breath better. That is one reason why, 
on Sunday, the English cousins of 
the ‘*pigeons of St. Mark’s” come 
fluttering from somewhere about the 
city, from only the Maker of them 
knows where, and dip downward out of 
the ether trustingly to the feet of the 
passer-by, be he thug or preacher. 


Miss Selwyn had never heard of the 
vast flock of pigeons which dwell in 
security among the towering buildings 
of the city. Their wings flash across 
wide darkling streets all day, welcome 
to every careworn man who watches, 
for a moment, their graceful flight. 
They were here before her row—there, 
parading, strutting, looking up hope- 
fully toward the men about them, each 
eagerly seeking the next flip of the corn. 
They were—and are to-day—because 
of some gracious instinct in humanity 
the best casual street exemplification 
of what is best in human nature. 

They dripped and dropped from 
somewhere almost simultaneously. 
There was one who strutted the most 
struttingly and whose only really justi- 
fiable claim was that from crown to 
midway of his body he had such irides- 
cent purple as all the shell-opening 
fishermen of Tyre and Sidon never 
devised half-way. There was another 
one, a quaint little maiden, who will 
probably marry some English noble- 
man of the birds, snow-white, with 
strange geometrical lines criss-cross 
about her back, and who was almost 
duplicated by a dozen or two others of 
her breed. There were two rufous 
things, the red of whose top and back 
lapsed into a white beneath, almost as 
exquisitely as blends the splendid red 
hair of a woman into the ever accom- 
panying white of the skin beneath. 
There were little drizzled things, pert, 
like bantams, off-breeds which had 
introduced themselves into the com- 
munity. And there was nothing but 
just a tossing about among these beau- 
tiful creatures upon the pavement, 
nothing but an Oliver Twistish clamour 
for ‘‘more” from those who stood 
above them, to whom they were doing 
more good than they could know. 

Miss Selwyn had chanced upon 
the pigeons’ Sunday banquet. Here 
were no appealing graces of archi- 
tecture and Venetian balm of atmo- 
sphere. The rough pavement on 
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which the yellow corn was scattered 
was a contrast to the smooth and 
perfect floor of the great Piazza. On 
one side was the inevitable druggist’s 
shop, plain, miaiter-of-fact, yet 
giving, by its crimson and purple 
window globes, the only touch of pure 
colour in that part of the street. 
Across the way was an hotel. A cloth- 
ing store, with its paraphernalia of 
advertisement, occupied another corner. 
Miss Selwyn saw every detail of this 
scene at a glance, and then her eyes 
were fastened upon one figure. 
Standing among the others was 
Henry Bryant. His straight, powerful 
figure, commanding in presence and pose 
seemed to separate him, in a way, from 
the men around him. But, like all the 
onlookers, he bought corn and scat- 
tered the grain on the ground, watch- 
ing the pigeons as they clustered 
around his largess. He was as uncon- 
scious as a child, and as gentle, about 
his simple pleasure. His face was a 


little worn and changed by the suffer- 
ing of the days of separation from her 
—Margaret’s eyes were quick to see 
that. 

That was the man from whom she 
had separated after a wordy war over 


wordy books. That was her lover over 
there. His whole look, attitude, and 
occupation appealed to her tenderness. 
Love rushed tumultuously onward, a 


tide of irresistible strength, sweéping 
away every carefully-built structure of 
repulse and every barrier of opinion. 
Their quarrel was forgotten. Yet the 
reserve of a proud nature and of custom 
kept Miss Selwyn from crossing over 
to speak to Bryant. 

She walked home with a springing 
step. Once the thought came into her 
mind that Bryant might go away some- 
where at once, that the message she 
was hurrying to send him might not 
reach him, and at the idea she felt 
faint and disheartened. She stopped 
and, for an instant, almost turned back, 
but, checking herself with a smile at 
her own impatience and trivial fore- 
bodings, she ‘held on her homeward 
way again. 

She could see her lover, and see him 
as plainly as when he was in reality 
before her, all unconscious of her 
presence, half absent-mindedly and all 
tenderly scattering grain for the cooing, 
fluttering pigeons at his feet. 

The next morning, Bryant, looking 
over his mail with little relish—for 
much of the interest in living was out 
of him just then—found a letter which 
aroused him most effectually from his 
mood of listlessness. It said: 


“Dear,—I am ‘blue-mouldy for want of a 
batin’. Come to me. 


‘* MARGARET.” 





THE WAR OF TITANS FOR THE TRADE SUPREMACY 
OF THE WORLD 


Colonial Insurance 


[Under this heading we have dealt with American engineering enterprise, with British energy in 


far Eastern fields, and with German state-aided industries. 
competition between America, Germany and Britain, and every new move is of interest. 


The eyes of the world are turned to the 
One of the 


very newest moves is the entry of Colonial capital and push into the home markets, in connection 


with the Insurance business. 


While we are familiar with American companies trading in Britain, and 


British companies working all over the world, it is a new thing for Colonial companies to invade 


London.] 


REATER BRITAIN ”—and 
(; who is there to question the 
shibboleth— as applied to 
the Commonwealth of Australia, has 
now passed into an accepted truism, 
in colloquial language. The part 
played by Australia in the war; the 
ceremonials connected with the in- 
auguration of the Commonwealth in 
January last; the visit of the Duke of 
York to Australia to open the first 
lederal Parliament have all combined 
to focus interest in Australian affairs. 
Mr. John FitzSimons, as a prominent 
Australian who has lived in the Colony 
all his life,and who has just come to 
this country as manager of the Citizens’ 
Life Association, has courteously given 
THE IDLER the following information 
about the country and his opinion as 
to the influence of Federation on its 
future, which will, no doubt, be read 
with much interest by our readers :— 
‘*You have opened an office in London 
with a view to the extension of your 
Company’s operations to the United 
Kingdom, and with what prospects ?” 
“Yes,” said Mr. FitzSimons, ‘‘we are 
now as you see, installed here, and we 
mean to go right on and win from the 
British assuring public our fair share 
of their patronage. The marked 
success which has attended our opera- 
tions throughout Australasia, the 
directors considered, justified the 
anticipation of abundant success in 
the old land.” 


‘“‘ Then you have a large business in 
Australia, I presume? ”’ 

‘* Yes, the name of the Citizens’ Life 
Company is known throughout the 
length and breadth of the Common- 
wealth and New Zealand. The number 
ot policy-holders enrolled on our books 
at end of last year was 216,000 
odd—approximately equivalent to 1 in 
every 20 of the entire population of 
the Commonwealth and New Zealand. 
Australia is, as you know, but sparsely 
populated. Apart from the capital 
cities of the several States, there are few 
large centres of population, thus a large 
proportion of the population are prac- 
tically inaccessible for successful ex- 
ploitation. Our income for the financial 
year 1900 amounted to £320,000. The 
upbuilding of this income in the com- 
paratively short period of 14 years 
has been favourably commented on by 
financial critics in Great Britain and 
elsewhere. 

“Our funds and paid-up capital 
amount to upwards of {900.0v0. We 
own freeholds in the capital cities of 
Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, Brisbane, 
and Wellington, New Zealand—our 
head-quarters’ building, which is diago- 
nally opposite the General Post Office, 
being one of the most prominent public 
edifices in the city. 

“Our funds are all invested at safe 
and remunerative rates of interest—the 
rate realised on the mean funds last 
year being four per cent.” 
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‘‘ Have you sole control of the Com- 
pany’s business in Great Britain ? ” 
“Yes; the directors, recognising the 
importance of the prompt despatch of 
all matters pertaining to our United 
Kingdom branch, have invested me 


“Do you offer any special advan- 
tages in your policies ?” 

“Well,” said Mr. FitzSimons, smil- 
ing, “‘our modesty prevents our saying 
much about that; the public is usually 
the best judge of superiority. Public 











MR. J. 


with full corporate powers under power 
of attorney—to accept or reject pro- 
posals, issue policies, pay claims, and 
otherwise to conduct the business of 
the British branch in all particulars, as 
if it were the head-quarters of the 
company.” 


FITZSIMONS. 


opinion in this respect is reflected in 
the amount of new assurances applied 
for and issued by our office from year 
to year. Competition for new business 
amongst the various offices is very keen 
in Australia, yet, notwithstanding that 
the ‘ Citizens’’ is the youngest of all 
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the front-rank offices, we issued to the 
public new ordinary branch policies 
assuring over £1,000,000 for the last 
three years in succession, the exact total 
for the three years being £3,516,000. 
Only one other office, confining its 
operations solely to Australia, excelled 
this record, and that office is over fifty 
vears old.” 

“To what is your success _princi- 
pally due ?”’ 

“Principally to the high rate of 
bonuses we declare. We also divide 
the profits every year—a plan which 
the public appreciate over the system of 
declaring profits every three or five 
years. There is a clause of much 
importance to our policy-holders in the 
company’s articles of association. It 
is that the expenses of our ordinary 
branch cannot exceed 15 per cent. of 
the total income of that branch. This 
important limitation ensures the 
amount available for distribution 


amongst profit-sharing policies at each 
vear end, being larger than in most 


offices in which such a limitation does 
not exist. Last year our bonuses 
amounted to £2 and Ios. per £100 
of assurance, according to the age and 
class of the policy.” 

‘Do you intend devoting any atten- 
tion to Seotland and Ireland?” 

‘No doubt in the fulness of time we 
will extend our operations across the 
Irish Channel, but for the immediate 
present we do not contemplate an 
invasion of the Emerald Isle. I re- 
cently paida flying visit to Dublin, and 
was much impressed with the city. We 
have a large number of Irishmen and 
their descendants included in our small 
Commonwealth army of policy-holders, 
and I am convinced that when we do 
open in Dublin the assuring public 
of the Green Isle will be just as 
appreciative of a Citizens’ policy 
as their kinsmen are in the Sunny 
South.” 

** Now, with regard to what I have 
really come to see you about, viz., 


Australia, there are many things | 
should like to know about the country, 
and you, having just left it, may be 
able to give me some valuable infor- 
mation about it. 

‘* Firstly, will federation beneiit the 
country much ?” 

‘*The union of the individual States,” 
said Mr. FitzSimons, “‘ on lines calcu- 
lated to promote the best interests of 
Australia as a whole, has for years past 
been recognised by far-seeing Australian 
statesmen as being absolutely necessary 
to the consummation of the highest 
measure of commercial and territorial 
greatness. The experience of other 
great federations dictated the wisdom 
of the consummation. Australia pos- 
sesses, within her confines, all the 
essentials of true commercial and 
national greatness. Untold wealth lies 
in wait to be won at the hands of the 
enterprising seeker of it. Separate 
governments for the individual States 
had served very well the exigencies of 
bygone times, but, for years past, there 
had been growing in the minds of the 
people — imperceptibly, perhaps, yet 
surely—a conviction that the old order 
of things was incompatible with the 
spirit of the times, and these senti- 
ments culminated in the grand pageants 
which signalised the union of the 
Colonies in January last. 

‘‘Federation was inevitable; it had 
to come; it was the natural destiny of 
the Colonies. The great bulk of the 
manhood of the States of the Union, 
in true patriotic spirit, perceived the 
necessity of it. Temporary defeat 
brooked the aspiration for a time, but 
the impulse was too deep and too 
widespread to be killed; it rose again, 
and now we see it consummated on a 
broad, enduring basis; in a constitu- 
tion which is a monument of con- 
structive statemanship—a fitting foun- 
dation on which to build the ‘ Greater 
Britain beyond the Seas!’” 

** Is trade good, and are things pros- 
perous in Australia now ?” 
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“‘ Speaking generally, things in Aus- 
tralia are prosperous, and for some 
time to come they will continue to be 
more so. Federation will, for one 
thing, attract a large influx of popu- 
lation to the country. And they must 
be housed and must live. 


‘**Coming events cast their shadows before.’ 


‘“* Houses are going up all over Sydney 
and suburbs, creating something like a 
boom in the building trade. Sydney, 
by reason of its unrivalled harbour and 
splendid shipping facilities—ships of 
the largest tonnage can come right 
up to the city wharves—will also, 
under federation, maintain its su- 
premacy as the commercial metro- 
polis of Australia. Now that the 
Federal Tariff has come down out of 
the air, the purse-strings, which have for 
some little time past been tied tightly 

consequent upon the uncertainty as 
to what was to be the nature of the 
tariff—will be unloosed, and capital 


will find its way into industries which 
may be expected to spring up under its 
aegis, and the wheels of prosperity will 
spin round from now on, with gratify- 
ing celerity, to all classes of the people.” 


“The Federal Tariff: What effect 
will it have ?” 

‘Well, I see from the cable advices 
that the tariff proposals of the Federal 
Government have at last been tabled 
in the Federal Parliament. The Cus- 
toms was looked to to provide the bulk 
of the revenue for carrying on the 
machinery of Government, the amount 
expected to be yielded from this source 
being variously estimated at between 
£8,000,000 and £9,000,000 per annum. 


Nothing less than a highly protective 
tariff—one averaging from 25 per cent. 
to 30 per cent.—could produce this 
sum, and according to the cabled 
advices the tariff has been framed on 
these lines. 

“A tariff of this character will, in my 
opinion, have much the same effect on 
the commercial prosperity of the Com- 
monwealth as the McKinley Tariff had 
upon American industries. All the 
Colonies, with the exception of New 
South Wales, had, before Federation, 
a semi-protective tariff in operation, 
but it has only been protective in its 
incidence, being looked upon more in 
the nature of a revenue-tariff than as 
a protection to local industries. The 
Federal Tariff provides for inter-State 
free trade, so that local manufacturers 
will, under Federation, have what they 
have never before had, viz., the 
whole of Australia as a free and unre- 
stricted market for their productions. 
The import duties on those articles 
which can be produced from within 
will permit of their being produced 
and sold at a figure which will enable 
the local manufacturer to compete on 
something like an equality of footing 
with English and American manufac- 
turers. This will ‘oubtless lead to the 
establishment of these industries, the 
investment of capital, the employment 
of labour, the circulation of money— 
all making for the prosperity of the 
country and the people. There is a 
great future before the country.” 

We wish Mr. FitzSimons and his 
enterprising Company much success on 
this side. 


s 





